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INTERNATIONAL NAVAL FORCE HAS BEEN LANDED TO PROTECT 
NATIVE INTEREST IN WESTERN SPORT. 


of Shanghai takes a keen interest in sf 
from this interesting drawing by the well-knowr 


CHINESE RACEGOERS AT SHANGHAI, WHERE AN 
THE FOREIGN COMMUNITY : 


scene of fighting in the civil war that the native population rt introduced by 


Shanghai is unpleasantly close to the 
foreign the foreigner is evident 


ecently broke out in China, and, to protect the large and important 
<- community, an international naval force was landed from the Allied war-ships, French artist, M. Sabattier, who has lately been in China * The Chinese,”” he 
the command of Rear-Admiral D. M. Anderson, and a cordon writes, “are passionately fond of gaming, and the native population of Shangha 
the Race Club differs only in costume 


which are under 
being subjected to incursions by which constant! frequents the course at 
J ) y 


That and facial type from the 
Strareas aww Cawavda.) 


+ was drawn round the city, to prevent it from 
either of the belligerents, or to an influx of large masses of unarmed men habituds of Longchamp or Autevil.” 
Feom tHe Daawiwe sy L. Sasarrien, (Corvatontep mw ras Usrrep 
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LL have noted the case of the young Jews who 
figured in the newspapers in the doubly fashion- 
able character of murderers and millionaires. It has 
a great many morals and aspects of interest; one 
is that it is one of the excedingly few attempts ever 
made in the modern world to punish a millionaire for 
anything. It has largely failed. In another aspect 
it has a moral for those who are always telling 
us that Utopia will be built up upon the broad and 
solid foundation of Education. No types could be more 
completely educated, in the sense used by modern 
educationists, than these Jewish intellectuals. It is 
obvious that they reached the other end of nowhere, 
the last point of nihilism and anarchy, much quicker 
because of the speeding up of their mental develop- 
ment by education. If they had been utterly illiterate 
they might possibly have grown to a green old age 
in health and happiness. I do not use this to suggest 
the advisability of being illiterate, but I do use it to 
dispute the all-sufficiency of being instructed. In 
this case a process of education is another name for 
a process of exhaustion. This was because the educa- 
tion was connectéd with a false moral philosophy ; 
but it is the same moral philosophy that can be 
found in three-fourths of the fiction and journalism 
we read to-day. It begins with what is called the 
philosophy of experience 
It ends with exhaustion 
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By G. K. CHESTERTON. 


Something More. They certainly gave their own 
version of the great American dogma—that a man is 
entitled to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
I for one believe in that dogma as it was declared by 
the dogmatist, as part of the purpose of the Creator. 
But the dogmatist in question conceived the lives as 
valued equally and the happiness as pursued nor- 
mally. Here the right of the murderous youth to 
liberty rather impinged upon the right oi the mur- 
dered youth to life. But the important point is still 
the definition of the pursuit of happiness; and 
whether it means what it meant in the Declaration of 
Independence or what it generally means in the sex 
novel of to-day. A man has a right to a reasonable 
chance of happiness, if he can get happiness out of 
normal conditions—out of human companionship and 
daylight and decently regular meals. I entirely 
agree that many modern capitalist conditions are not 
normal conditions, for people do not have regular 
meals or any meals, and sometimes hardly any day- 
light. Men have a right to reform in such things ; 
but only because they are prepared to enjoy the 
broad daylight and their daily bread. But it is a 
very different business if the pursuit of happiness is 
to be understood as anything that will make a bored 
person happy. It is very different if it means not 


rests this divine right of experiment. Yet it runs like 
a religion through a vast amount of the literature and 
talk of the time. Any number of novelists extend it 
to cover the destruction of homes; and it was 
only carrying it a little further to let it cover 
the destruction of lives. If adultery is an experi- 
ence, so is murder an experience ; and there is no 
reason to doubt that it is indeed a very intense 
experience. But perhaps it is not quite so intense 
as the experience of being murdered, or even of 
being hanged. Only those who have had these ex- 
periences can tell us how far they are forms of the 
pursuit of happiness. 


What is needed is a rational re-statement, pointing 
out that the pursuit of happiness implies the capacity 
to be reasonably happy when we have got happiness. 
It does not mean that a man who is unreasonably 
unhappy without Imperial Tokay at tea-time must 
have it because he won't be happy till he gets it. 
For that sort of divine discontent is not the pursuit 
of happiness, but rather the pursuit of unhappiness. 
And the whole object of real art, of real romance— 
and, above all, of real religion—is to prevent people 
from losing the humility and gratitude’ which are 
thankful for daylight and daily bread; to prevent 

them from regarding daily 
life as dull or domestic 





because it begins with ex- 
perience. Nobody has the 
sense to stop it at the start 
by pointing out that it is 
nonsense for a Chinaman to 
say he has a right to the 
experiences of a Red Indian. 
It is nonsense for a pork- 
butcher in Huddersfield to 
say he has a right to the 
experiences of a pearl-diver 
in Ceylon. It is equally non- 
sense for a village maiden in 
Market Bosworth to say she 
has a right to the experi- 
ences of a film star in Los 
Angeles, though this right is 
the basis of many modern 
novels. And it is only a 
little more nonsensical for a 
young Yankee Jew to say 
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life as narrow; to teach 
them to feel in the sunlight 
the song of Apollo and in 
the bread the epic of the 


plough. What is now 
needed most is_ intensive 
imagination. I mean the 


power to turn our imagina- 
tions inwards, on the things 
already have, and to 


is not merely seeking new 
experiences, which rapidly 
become old experiences. It 
really learning how to 
experience our experiences. 
It is learning how to en- 
joy our enjoyments. As it 
we are surrounded by 
a riot which is excused 
as the only way of being 








that he has a right to the 
experience of being an assas- 
sin. It is all the same non- 
sense ; and the answer to it 
is that all men have a right 
to justice, but no man has 
a right to experience. But 
if this common-sense con- 
demns the boy murderers, 
it must simultaneously con- 
demn nine-tenths of the boy 
and girl experimentalists who 
figure in realistic literature, 
and not a few who figure 
in real life. In other words, 
so long as education is valued 
for the sake of experience, 
and not for the sake of right 
choice and of the truth, 
any miserable little diseased monkey is entitled to say 
that one experience is as interesting as another, and this 
experience more interesting than most. But that is 
only another way of saying that we cannot settle 
education until we settle religion. 


the better. 


I have just read of a recent comedy in which a 
young lady justified her indifference to the Ten 
Commandments by saying that she felt that life must 
contain “something more.’ That is the philosophy of 
which Loeb and Leopold were ready to be the pioneers. 
If it is right, it is the religion of which Loeb and 
Leopold were ready to be the martyrs. They were 
most profoundly convinced that life ought to contain 


of the five words (i.¢., the first two lines). 
in a two-column page. . . 
less) horizontal stroke above it. 
letters, which, again, would do well for another line. . 


that two lines were in minuscule hand, * perhaps a gloss.’ 
of Uncial writing, or in the margin, above, below, or at the side? 


‘THE ONLY PORTION OF THE ALLEGED MANUSCRIPT OF LIVY YET PUBLISHED: THE FACSIMILE 
OF FOUR LINES REPRODUCED 


As mentioned elsewhere in this number, Dr. Max Funke was allowed to copy four lines of the alleged Livy codex, and they 
were reproduced in facsimile (as above) in the “ Leipziger Tageblatt'’ of September 12. 
then seen the facsimile, made the following comments, which, it will be noted, anticipate a different division of the lines of 
text. Writing in the “ Times,” he said: “ Students of Livy’s manuscripts will be strongly inclined to believe in the genuineness lon, 
The number of letters is thirty-six—i.c., just two less than twice the number which 
Professor Flamstead Walters and | have long since adopted as our standard of the average number per line of Uncial writing 
. Observe, further, that the clause divides neatly into two not quite equal halves after Aominum, 
giving nineteen letters for the first line; but the -wa at the end of the line was probably written simply « with a (more or 
In any case, the line ended with the end of a word, a point to which the scribes of that 
period (and others) attached importance and which they took some pains to secure. The remaining two words contain seventeen 
. « The most interesting part of the news, however, is the statement 
But were these two lines inserted in the text or between the lines 
Until the facsimile is available the less said on this matter 
When the manuscript is made accessible, if it contains many of these insertions in a different hand, they may reveal 
to us a good deal about the history of the text; or they may be merely amusing.” 

Conway's views after seeing the above facsimile. 


IN A GERMAN PAPER. 


even unlimited liberty in thought, but rather un- 
limited liberty in thrills. By that conception we are 
bound to grant to him not merely what he ought to 
have, but practically anything that he has not got. 
We are bound to yield, not even to his discontent, 
but merely to his curiosity. If he cannot enjoy his 
daily bread, he must be indulged in every kind of 
cookery up to the point of cannibalism. If he cannot 
appreciate the daylight, he must be allowed to turn 
on every sort of coloured light, ending in the red glow 
of a universal conflagration. In some mystical way 
he is convinced that he was born in possession of a 
certain experience, simply and solely because he has 
never had it. It is hard to see on what authority 


Professor R. S. Conway, who had not 


It will be interesting to have Professor and 
4 By Courtesy of the “ Leipziger Tageblatt.”’| 


young, but which seems 
really to be a rapid way 
of growing old. At the 
end of that primrose path 
of “ adventure " stand, like 
statues of Assyria or Baby- 


those two horrible 
homicides, who, by a last 
and most horrible irony, 


were allowed to live on ac- 
count of their youth. There 
is many a man of eighty 
who is young compared 
with them. 


I fancy those two dark 

simister figures will 
come to stand for a good 
deal in the rather stormy 
future of America. On the one hand, they dispose 
of a great deal of the sort of psychology that 
was only a new form of snobbery. If there is a 
contemptible creature alive, it is the criminologist 
who explains away crime as the result of poverty, 
with the delicate implication that it is only from 
poverty that we need expect crime. The answer 
to that sort of criminology is simply history, 
especially the history of crime. The criminologist 
implies that nobody will sin who is educated at 
a school for the sons of gentlemen only; and he 
seems to forget that Borgia and Gilles de Rais 
and the Marquis de Sade were certainly gentlemen 
and the sons of gentlemen 
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THE THORN IN SPAIN’S SIDE: 


ABDUL KRIM AND HIS MEN. 


Puotockarns Taken sy Ma. G. Warp Price. Corvaicur sy 1mm “ Dany Man.” 






























































POSTS: RIFF SOLDIERS ON THEIR WAY TO THE FRONT. 


~~ 


TYPICAL OF THE TRIBESMEN WHO MAKE CONSTANT ATTACKS ON SPANISH FORTIFIED 


| MUCH MORE SUMPTUOUSLY DRESSED THAN THE RANK AND FILE: A RIFF 
CHIEFTAIN’S SON (ON RIGHT) STARTING FOR THE FIRING LINE. 
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OW that the 
Spanish cam- 
paign in Morocco, 
which has dragged 
on for so many 
years, has entered 
on a new phase, and 
the President of the 
Spanish Directory 
has himself gone to 
Morocco to take con- 
trol of the opera- 
tions, it is interest- 
ing to recall what 
manner of men the 
Spaniards are fight- 
ing. The above 
photographs were 
secured during the 
adventurous journey, 
a few months ago, 
by the famous war- 
correspondent, Mr. 
G. Ward Price, who 
in Arab dress suc- 
ceeded in penetrating 
to the headquarters 
of the Riff leader, 
Abdul Krim. Writ- 
ing in the “ Daily 
Mail," Mr. Ward 
Price said: ‘ From 
a mountain top one 
morning I looked 





aig, ate 
Continued} 

Spanish front and 
saw a long string of 
fortified posts, built 
of stone, crowning 
every peak of a chain 
of hills. This line of 
blockhouses stretches 
from the seashore 
to the frontier of 
French Morocco. 
Each post is ex- 
posed to constant 
sniping, and occa- 
sional isolation, by 
the Riff clansmen 
hidden among the 
rocks on the opposing 
slopes. It was to 
the sound of. such 
splutters of rifle-fire 
that, three days after 
entering the Riff, a 
long climb right over 
a mountain 5000 feet 
high brought me 
down to a broad, 
gravelly river bed, 
which the guide an- 
nounced led to Abdul 
Krim’s field - head- 
quarters."" Describ- 
ing later the ap- 
proach to the actual 











spot, Mr. Ward Price 





down on to the 
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sie AMIR OF THE RIFFIAN MOORS, AND THEIR LEADER IN THE WAR WITH SPAIN, AT HIS HEADQUARTERS AMONG wie 
é THE MOUNTAINS OF MOROCCO. # 


continues : “ At fifty- 
(Continued below. 
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r ABANDONED BY THE SPANIARDS: A DESERTED SPANISH FORTIFIED POST iN RIFF CHIEFTAINS: (LEFT) BOUDGILAR, RIFF ENVOY TO LONDON IN 1922; (RIGHT) | 
: ; 
THE RIFF, WHERE SPAIN HAS BEEN AT WAR WITH THE MOORS SINCE 1912. | MOHAMET ABDUL KRIM, THE AMIR'S YOUNGER BROTHER AND CHIEF OF STAFF, 

i — any a — —j 
Continued. | : . ; 

yard intervals on a great circle taking in either side of the river's course, stood pleasant, full red face, weather-beaten and wrinkled, with keen, twinkling eyes 


tall motionless figures in flowing brown dress and light-blue turbans, each rigid 
at attention with rifle at his side. They were men of Abdul Krim's bodyguard, 
a picked and specially drilled force five hundred strong, all six feet high and sure alieged by Spaniards against the Riff leader, but nothing in his appearance or 
shots. Still as statues they stood, all facing inward, with an effect theatrical bearing suggests a barbarous disposition Rather does he give an impression of 
but impressive, which gave dignity to the rather short, burly figure, in unpre- alert intelligence, and there is natural self-confidence in his unaffected, quiet 
tentious brown robe and green turban, who waited by a plain deal table set out manner."" On September 15 it was stated that Spanish forces in Moroceo had 
on the dry gravel of the watercourse. . Abdul Krim, who is forty-two, has a abandoned several more positions in the Wad Lau district. 


and the usual short beard of the Arab. His hands are plump and shapely; his 
voice low and quick in utterance. I! have heard cruelty of a cold-blooded kind 
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THE FORM IN WHICH LIVY WAS PRESERVED: TYPICAL LATIN MSS. 


Repropuctions rrom “ Partocrapmie pes CLassioves Latins,” sy Courtesy or THE AUTHOR, M. CuaTeELain, LIBRARIAN OF THE SORBONNE, Paris. PHuoroGRAPHS TAKEN SPECIALLY 
ror “ Tue Itivstratep Lonpon News,” spy Courtesy or tHe Brirish Museum 
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ober phe dont bmp i7gs pabereradecs pier i] ii Naples in the sixth century. It is in uncials (Fig. 6), and we might 
ach neg coy Ba Laan qr? ‘ yt J 1 i expect the newly discovered codices to bear something of the same 
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aspect., Others have come to us as palimpsests, the half-obliterated 
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writing hidden under later matter as, for instance, the Cicero De 





Republica discovered by Mai in 1822 with a commentary of St. 


Augustine on the Psalms written over it (Fig. 4). The lives of 





some have hung by a thread The existing MSS. of Catullus— 


best-loved of Roman poets—all derive from one lost MS. One 





delightful poem alone survives in a ninth-century anthology at 
Paris to represent another tradition (Fig. 2) On the same page of 
the MS. are epigrams of Martial. In the dark ages that followed the sixth 
century, the most active scribes were the wandering Irish scholars. 
The chief MS. of Horace, now lost, was probably written in an Irish 
minuscule hand, the older capitals having now been modified by the 
influence of the hastier hand of business and ordinary life. The 
Bernensis, an important MS. of Horace, written in the ninth century 
(Fig. 1), is an example of the Irish minuscuie, itself modified by an 


intermixture from another type of script. This other type was the 





famous Caroline hand, developed in the entourage of the Emperor 
Charlemagne, largely under the influence of the Englishman, Alcuin of 


York. The Paris Catullus is a good example of this script. The 


. pede dey Fi ‘eacly r o. activity of the Carolingian scribes saved the classics for us, and when, 





rap ac All at the end of the Middle Ages, the study of the classics, never wholly 

arc dead, revived in the Italy of the Renaissance, it was in a script 

. modelled on a later form of the Caroline hand that the Latin authors 

were copied out once more. The early printers imitated this Italian 

marae , TF her yp anle SePT MONE fut —. nee it is be : them al Roman a" a derived.” - 

= ** Leipziger Q »! " of September | Dr F unke, a frien 

jae Scr Thermal I sh the ditewnees ol. in lliget Saey WN: ie: Saale end eigen 
- eer f the d = allege vy MSS. (Dr. di Martino-Fusco) rey 

ang duced four lines of the script, which he had been allowed to copy 

i The first two lines, described as being written in uncials, read as 

follows Ubi multitud hominum insperata occurrit."" The German 

facsimile of the whole of these four lines is reproduced on “ Our 


Notebook” page in this number. 
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— reported discovery of codices containing the whole of Livy's History of 
Rome lends intense interest to the story of the early manuscripts and 


their writers, to whom the world owes the preservation of classical literature. i} 
We are indebted for the following note on the subject to Mr. Robin Flower, 











che Department of MSS. at the British Museum. ‘‘ When we consider the : Z 
fortunes of manuscripts,"’ he writes, “it seems almost a miracle that in this in ™ Jt aula jada’. <theee 
twentieth century we can still hear Cicero speaking, read the story of Rome i 1G dom a 
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in the prose of Livy, and the myths of its origins in the verse of Virgil, and 





share in imagination the passionate loves of Catullus and the milder philanderings 
of Horace. For in the beginning these things were entrusted to one of the 
most fragile of materials—papyrus. The dry sands of Egypt have preserved 
much Greek writing for us, but very little Latin. By a curious chance, Livy 
is one of the few Latin writers thus favoured, for in 1903 there was discovered 
at Oxyrhynchus a roll of papyrus (Fig. 3) with passages from an unknown 
epitome of Livy in a hand of the third century A.D It had been preserved 
because the blank reverse had been used for the writing of a fourth-century 


opy of the Epistle to the Hebrews. But by the fourth century vellum had 





taken the place of papyrus, and the classics were being transferred to this 
more durable material. One of the earliest existing MSS. of the classics on i 
vellum is the fragmentary Virgil (fourth century) in the old square Roman i 
apitals (Fig. 5), preserved part at the Vatican, part in Berlin. These capitals, 1 
derived from the incised forms of inscriptions, were modified first into the more 
graceful forms known as rustic capitals, and then into the more rounded ij 
forms to which the name ‘ uncials* belongs. Most of our early MSS. of the i} 
assics are in this latter script. The Oxyrhynchus Livy is in unciais with 

me admixture of cursive forms The preservation of‘ what remains to us 
argely due to the activities of a number of revisers of classical texts who 








flourished in the period from the fourth t the sixth century of 











our era 

The subscriptions testifying t their work are frequently found in the later ————— 

MS It is interesting now to recall that the Paris Livy (containing the third SSssossssssssssee. = en $9222 Senay 

hale as s a copy of the fifth century thus revised at Avellino near FIG. 2. HOW THE DELIGHTFUL “EPITHALAMIUM’ OF CATULLUS SURVIVED 

[Continued in ay A PAGE OF A NINTH -CENTURY ANTHOLOGY (NOW IN PARIS) WITH THE POEM 
. 1 FOLLOWING EPIGRAMS OF MARTIAL, IN CAROLINE MINUSCULES 

SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SLL SELLA AA A A A | 
It was stated on September 14 that Dr. di Martino-Fusc the young Italian in gaining admittance to Dr. Fusco’s “ cliff fastness" at Capri, and hearing his 
professor who claims to have found the lost MSS. of Livy, had not so far reported own story of the affair Dr. Funke was allowed to examine one MS., which 
himself to the Government authorities since leaving Naples a week before for an described as written “in the oldest Latin script, long in form, closely joined, and 
unknown destination, but that he was expected to return to Naples on the ISth | later rounded off as the first step towards a smaller lettering.” Dr. Fusco. he 
and make a statement to the Superintendent of Libraries, Professor D’Elia In Says, told him that the MSS. were found in a walled-up library in the vaults of 
the meantime, it was reported that the Italian Government had instructed the an old monastery beneath the fortress of Castel dell"'Ovo at Naples, and claimed 
frontier police to take precautions against the manuscripts’ being sent abroad that the MSS. were his own property and not that of the State, as they were 
A few days earlier the Leipziger Tageblatt published what claimed to be the | not found 
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first authentic account of the discovery, written by Dr. Fusco’s friend, Dr. Max 


Funke, a Leipzig scholar, who appears to have been the only man who succeeded 
PP y 
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HOW LIVY AND OTHER CLASSICS SURVIVED: “ALMOST A MIRACLE.” 


Puotrocrarns Taken Speciatty ror “ Tue ILtustratep Lowpox News,” sy Courtesy or tHe Bririsn Museum. Fic. 3 Dinect rrom tHe Parveus in THe Museum. 


Fics. 4-6 rrom “ Partocraruie pes Ciassigues Latins,” sy Courresy or tue Autuor, M. Cuareain, Lasrartan or THe Sonpowne, Paris.’ 
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FIG. 3. FRAGILE MATERIAL ON WHICH THE CLASSICS WERE First) FIG. 4. WITH ST. AUGUSTINE’S COMMENTARY ON THE PSALMS WRITTEN 
» WRITTEN: A THIRD-CENTURY PAPYRUS WITH AN EPITOME OF LIVY, a/ OVER IT: A PALIMPSEST OF CICERO’S “DE REPUBLICA,” IN UWNCIALS, 
~ MODIFIED UNCIALS, FROM OXYRHYNCHUS. FOUND IN 1822. 
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FIG. 5. IN OLD SQUARE ROMAN CAPITALS (AS IN INCISED INSCRIPTIONS) Es FIG. 6 PROBABLY RESEMBLING THE LOST MSS. OF LIVY: A FIFTH. 











































a _ WHICH LATER DEVELOPED INTO UNCIALS: AN EARLY (FOURTH - CENTURY) CENTURY UNCIAL MS. OF HIS HISTORY, REVISED AT AVELLINO, NEAR 


(SOF _VIRGIL'S_“ CBORCKS.” NAPLES, IN THE SIXTH CENTURY. 














The discovery of the whole works of Livy—142 books in all, of which hitherto 
only 35 were known—would be (if duly authenticated) an event of great historical 


it was reported that Dr. Martino-Fusco had failed to present himself to the 
Government authorities in Naples, and had left for an unknown destination The 


importance. When the report of Dr. di Martino-Fusco’s discovery of the Livy police were instructed to look for him The alleged place of discovery, the 
MSS. was first made known a few weeks ago, the learned world was a little | Castel Dell'Ovo at Naples, was illustrated in our last issue. Our present illus 
sceptical, but an official communiqué by the Italian Ministry of Education, issued | trations show typical early manuscripts of Latin classics, including some of Livy, 
on September 7, suggested that what had seemed an incredible rumour might be and it is obvious how slow and difficult must be the task of deciphering such 
really an amazing fact. The official statement said: “The Ministry . . took | script—generally full of contractions and abbreviations—and of arriving at the 
the steps necessary for the protection of the rights of the nation Only when | correct text The transmission of the classics through the ages is a story full 
the formalities of the law have been completed will it be possible to furnish | of romance As the writer of our article on the opposite page points out, it 


precise information concerning the authenticity of the discovery.” Later, however, {| is almost a miracle that the classics have survived 
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t abandoned forefathers, in the wantonness of their 

hearts, used to turn to fiction for recreation. This 
they found even in the works of the most serious practi- 
tioners, writers who held a place in the forefront of litera- 
ture. We, their descendants, are not so fortunate, at 
any rate with the novelists who nowadays claim and secure 
the most distinguished consideration. For the reading of 
these authors has become anything but a pastime. In 
an increasing measure it declares itself a strenuous task, 
a thing to be undertaken after prayer and fasting. Too 
often we rise from the latest “ great novel” with a sense 
that the burden of life has been augmented rather than 
lightened—the story, in Sir Thomas Browne's phrase, 
“doth so deject our cooled imagination.” Those who care 
to look up the context in * Religio Medici '’ may probably 
trace in the quotation an appropriateness which does not 
here appear on the surface. For Sir Thomas has in mind 
something to which in its most unpleasant aspect current 
fiction is devoting a disproportionate attention. Small 
wonder, then, if we grow a trifle weary of the reiteration 
and its resultant dullness. 


Perhaps the war has saddened us, or there may be 
other causes; but it seems as if our sense of humour had 
suffered decay, seeing that we accept and praise with such 
solemnity novels that insist almost exclusively on the 
vicious and the depraved. When I speak of our sense of 
humour, let there be no misunderstanding. I do not 
here refer to the fiction of which the humour consists in 
the broad grin, large noses, and the rubbing in of minor 
misfortunes. Of that there will always be a plentiful 
supply to meet the continual demand of light-hearted sim- 
plicity. What I had in mind is 
that higher humour which preserves 


By J. D. SYMON. 


with him, but her long-suffering husband assured her that 
the door was always open for her return when she felt so 
dispoged. His love, in fact, was like Sairey Gamp’s con- 
venient and comforting bottle on the mantelpiece. But 
the wife tarried, and meanwhile the husband found solace 
in another woman. The lovers retard their ardour to 
justify their liaison in a passage of the subtlest dialectic. 


But dialectic is not everything. There are the facts 
of life. The truant wife having proved her musician un- 
satisfactory, returned suddenly, and the husband found 
himself bound to redeem his promise. It looks like an 
impasse, but the mistress dies opportunely, and leaves the 
husband and wife to a renewal of love, sure of themselves 
and of their future fidelity. In a novelist of lesser reputa- 
tion, such a device, to say nothing of such a mechanical 
way out of the difficulty as the death of the alternative 
woman, would be scouted as improbable and held up to 
scorn. 


Here is no intention of holding the novel or the novelist 
up to scorn. My purpose in stripping an unsatisfactory 
situation of the writer's attractive texture of language is 
merely to illustrate my contention that humour must 
have decayed sadly before a fine craftswoman in fiction 
could thus commit herself to characters and action so mani- 
festly artificial and absurd. Even the artist cannot escape 
from the consequences of action, and to put these people 
above the common law of life (let us say nothing of morality, 
lest we be misunderstood) is to remove them from the 
plane of humanity—a serious fault in a novel. And so to 
present these abnormal beings that their action shall 
appear normal and shall escape the consequences that would 
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praised elsewhere, should escape censure here. My readers 
ought to have a chance of judging for themselves, and if 
I am wrong, on my own head be it. The books, in order 
of mention, are “ THe Triumen oF Gatwio,” by W. L. 
George (Chapman and Hall; 7s. 6d.); ‘ ARNOLD WatTeER- 
Low, A Lire,” by May Sinclair (Hutchinson; 7s. 6d.) ; 
and “Tue Boy 1n THe Busn,” by D. H. Lawrence and 
M. L. Skinner (Secker; 7s. 6d.). Let it be understood 
that these novels are used merely to illustrate a point. 
It would be quite possible to write reviews which would 
seize upon undeniable merits (such as style and cunning 
delineation of character) in each; but what impressed 
me most was their betrayal of a blunted sense of the 
_— humour, and upon that hint I a 


If my words do nantes: to help readers to detect the 
absurdity that lurks beneath many of the most gravely 
presented situations in modern novels, they will not be 
in vain. It would be pitiful if our most serious fiction 
became merely an Anatomy of Melancholy, and of this 
there is some danger, if I read aright the signs of the times. 
The atmosphere of the novel grows somewhat oppressive, 
even fetid in places, and one longs for some breeze to 
sweep away the miasmatic vapours. Clean and healthy 
laughter will clear the heavy air. We must learn to 
laugh again, to be keen to unmask the solemn ass dis- 
guised as the acute psychologist or profound pathologist, 
with his unsavoury preparations for the microscope. Here 
is no plea for empty cackling funniosities, no shirking of 
the great tragic situations as material for fiction. But 
these will miss their effect if time is broke and no pro- 
portion kept. It might be well to remember that, in his 
gravest works, Meredith had the 
Comic Muse ever at his elbow to 
guard his presentation of human 





in the serious writer his, or her, 
sense of proportion, and guards 
against the setting up of situations 
which, so far from being impressive, 
only arouse laughter inextinguish- 
able at the spectacle of would-be 
grave moralists lapsing into such 
absurdity. It is in the recapturing 
of this wholesome sense of humour 
that the only hope lies of clearing 
away the murkiness that besets the 
novel of to-day. To preach against 
it, to hold up shocked hands and to 
cry “ Fie, for shame!" is worse than 
useless, for it only convinces those 
writers that the censor is a stupid 
person, quite outside the pale of that 
Intelligentsia which finds in the 
puppy lusts of humanity and the 
sacred aberrations of the Artistic 
Temperament the only true material 
of fiction. The cure is the gentle 
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passion and human failings from 
that over-statement which ends in 
the grotesque. 

These remarks apply only to 
the fiction that has, or professes to 
have, some philosophic purpose. 
There is still a fiction of mere 
Ui i! =. pastime, to which one turns with 

ae relief from the severer exercises of 
the moralists. This lighter story- 
telling need not lack the excellences 
of more serious stuff, and it comes 
in a very welcome form in the work 
of Mr. Edmund Downey, who has 
just given us a delightful little sheaf 
of humorous Irish stories in ‘* Mor- 
risseY"’ (The Bodley Head; 6s.) 
It may be hopelessly old-fashioned, 
and not very intelligent to take 
pleasure in a book that does not 
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exposure of ludicrous solemnity. 


. ‘ , FROM “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” 


Perhaps I have been unfortunate 
in my recent reading, but three new 
novels, by distinguished hands, pro- 
duced in me only a cumulative 
depression. One of them began well 
with the promise of an interesting 
study—a boy brought up by his 
father to be a social reformer. One 
expected reactions against the for- 
cing of a vocation, but there was 
nothing in the groundwork of the 
situation to justify the purposeless débdcle, moral and 
spiritual, in which the author has involved his hero, We 
are invited to contemplate with becoming gravity the career 
of an engaging young gentleman of some education, who, 
after a spell on the road as a pedilar, is so enamoured of an 
unseaworthy old steamboat that he sacrifices the love of 
a penniless girl and marries an heiress whose wealth in time 
places him at the head of a huge shipping combine. He 
loves the crazy old hulk, the Muriel Jones, with a passion 
that passes the love of women, wherein, by the way, his 
experience makes up in amazing versatility and variety 
what it lacks in depth. Finally, his wife leaves him, 
whereupon his old love, the deserted, loses no time in 
offering herself to this Moloch. But he is for the road 
again, pushing his dead child’s perambulator stocked with 
small wares. Last scene of all, the hero, in the reddening 
dawn, tramps steadily northward out of London, out- 
stripping, of set purpose, the devoted woman, now foot- 
sore and weary with the long and stern chase of the man 
who will have none of her. Nor does the babble of pseudo- 
philosophy with which he dismisses his victim persuade 
us that we have been assisting at a tragedy. Of the 
author's tragic intention, however, there can be no doubt. 
His trouble is that in his deadly intensity he has turned 
the Muse of Comedy out of doors, with these fell and 
grotesque results. Of his characters it may be said that 
it seems as if some of nature's journeymen had made his 
men and women, they imitate nature so abominably. 


. 


In a second novel we are invited to look with sympathy 
on the antics of the everlastingly tedious artist who, being 
a genius, is above the law of ordinary common-sense. The 
hero is a person of fine philosophic mind, whose acqui- 
escence in the vagaries of the merely artistic leaves one 
wondering. Be that as it may, he acquiesced and must 
take his place in the gallery of the preposterous. He 
loved and married a musician, who loved him in return, 
but, being temperamental, was able also to love another, 
likewise a musician. At last the claims of the brother 
artist could no longer be denied. The woman went off 


is here appropriately 
(on September 10) by the Aga Khan's Salmon Trout. 
up), with General Yate’s Seahorse (Chapple up), second 
home Blue Bonnet wrested the lead from Fireaway, was never caught, 
Tomboy went past Fireaway at the stand, but was herself challenged by Seahbrse a few strides from the chair, and 
beaten by half a length. . 18 sec. Value of the stakes, 
we believe, wins about 

much larger sum.” 


£5000, and his trainer, Dawson (the owner of Nell, 


Our report of the race said: 


. The race was run in 3 min. 
—| Reproduced from “ The Illustrated London News 


certainly overtake ordinary people, is to deny the laws of 
common-sense upon which society rests. In this regard, 
much of our current fiction is anarchic, but that is not 
my point. It is that certain writers have become so 
obsessed with the sanctity of go-as-you-please passion, 
and the pseudo-philosophy they are pleased to weave 
around it, that their saving sense of humour has gone by 
the board. They are of sufficient importance to impress 
critics who hesitate to call nonsense nonsense when it is 
offered by the elect of the literary coteries. Only when 
someone who stands entirely aloof finds a platform of 
authority and deals as frankly with the eminent as with 
the obscure, will fiction return to a broad and human 
sanity. It threatens to lose all touch with the main stream 
of life, and to become occupied exclusively with tributaries— 
some of them, it is to be feared, exceedingly muddy. 


On this question of the unnecessary stirring-up of mud, 
let me quote again the case of the three novels which I 
happened to read in sequence. In each of them occurred 
a parallel situation, sufficiently ugly and unpleasant to 
require solid justification. But, on close scrutiny, the 
justification did not appear. It was the seduction, or 
attempted seduction, of an adolescent by a depraved girl 
In two cases the girl was very young; in the third and 
grossest instance, where the description went into minute 
detail of place and accessories, the temptress was twenty- 
eight. None of these sirens could plead the artistic tem- 
perament, which is just as well. One day, I imagine, the 
artists will rise in rebellion against their continual ex- 
ploitation as professors of lawless living. To judge from 
recent instances, housemaids and schoolgirls will soon 
have equal cause for protest. 


Justice requires that the novels in question, which 


contain these regrettable absurdities of situation, and 
equally disappointing lapses into the gratuitously un- 
pleasant, should be named. They are, unfortunately, the 


work of writers who stand very high in critical estimation ; 
but that is no reason why these books, which may be 


OF 82 YEARS AGO: “DONCASTER GRAND STAND.— 
THE ST. LEGER RACE”’--BLUE BONNET IN 182 WINS THE EVENT WON IN 1924 BY SALMON TROUT. 
The series of reproductions (begun in our last number) from our issue for the corresponding week 82 years ago, 
continued with a drawing of the 1842 race for the St. Leger—the event won this year 
In 1842, the winner was Lord Eglinton’s Blue Bonnet (Lye 
** About 200 yards from 
and won very easily by a length. 


£3600. Lord Eglinton, 
the winner of the Oaks) and friends, a 
" of September 17, 1842.) 


grope in the back slums of the 
human mind; but, if so, one must 
be content to bear the reproach of 
out-of-date simplicity. 


Not that Morrissey ignores human 
faults and failings—far from it: 
some of the people whose little 
histories he relates were fallible and 
imperfect creatures, and, at times, 
not above small deceit and such- 
like sinful games. But the narrator 
has that blessed salt of humour, 
which writers of greater consideration occasionally lack, 
with consequences which may or may not be regret- 
table. Here I have endeavoured to prove the former 
point, with what success the reader shall judge. 


Priscilla 


But to return to Morrissey, that engaging fellow, whose 
Christian name was Tom, and his place of abode the 
Irish port of Rockhaven. Tom was a great observer of 
character, and had a shrewd eye for an odd situation, 
now and then for a tragic situation, which he manages 
to keep just right, even although he himself is the 
victim. He can combine a happy ending (for others) 
with a hint of his own frustrated passion, and strike a 
restrained note of pathos that has no mawkishness in it. 
For that see his last story, “ Virginia.” 


For a comic handling of a would-be rascal, and the 
story of his rascality recoiling on his own head, to his 
advantage and utter astonishment, read “ The Chance of 
the Sea.” In fact, read the whole bunch, and you will 
feel convinced that, after all, fiction has in it springs of 
vitality that will yet enable it to conquer the morbid school. 


Too much, perhaps, here of novels. One word as to 
a new volume of biography. This is “ A Firtp MarsHat’s 


Memoirs,” condensed and translated from the Diary, 
Correspondence and Reminiscences of Alfred, Count von 
Waldersee, by Frederic Whyte (Hutchinson; 18s.). Count 


von Waldersee succeeded Moltke as Chief of the German 
General Staff, and held that office from 1888 to 1891. 
He is best remembered by the English public as the Com- 
mander of the Allied Armies during the Boxer Rising in 
t900. These reminiscences give fresh information on 
the campaign in China, but the most interesting part of 
the book is Von Waldersee’s notes on the development of 
the ex-Kaiser’s character after he came to the throne 
Only the other day a newspaper raised once more the 
question of the Kaiser's sanity. Count von Waldersee’s 
views read the more piquantly in the light of that theory. 


-_ 
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FAR AND NEAR: NOTABLE OCCASIONS OF TOPICAL INTEREST. 
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THE “‘WAR CHANT" OF THE “ ALL-BLACKS’’ BEFORE THE MATCH IN WHICH THEY BEAT DEVON LED BY THEIR CAPTAIN, MR. C. G. PORTER (ON RIGHT): THE “ ALL-BLACK ” 
AT DEVONPORT: THE NEW ZEALAND “‘RUGGER"’ TEAM OPEN THEIR TOUR IN ENGLAND. NEW ZEALAND “ RUGGER" TEAM DOING THEIR “‘WAR DANCE.” 
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CELEBRATING THE 700rm ANNIVERSARY OF THE COMING OF THE GREY FRIARS 


TO CANTERBURY IN 1224: MONKS WALKING IN PROCESSION THROUGH THE CITY INTRODUCE THE ORDER INTO ENGLAND: MODERN FRANCISCANS IN PROCESSION ON 
(SHOWING THE CATHEDRAL IN THE BACKGROUND). THE WAY TO THE FRIARY GARDEN. 






































ON THE RAFT ON WHICH THEY SPENT FIVE DAYS AFTER THEIR SHIP AFTER PICKING UP THE SIX SURVIVORS OF THE SCHOOWER “ HATTIE” FROM THEIR RAFT: 
SANK IN A GREAT ATLANTIC HURRICANE: SIX SURVIVORS OF THE THE POWERFUL LIFE-BOAT OF THE MUNSON LINER, “SOUTHERN CROSS,” WHICH RESCUED THE 
“HATTIE,” ONE HOLDING THE POLE THAT BROUGHT HELP. EXHAUSTED MEN AT THE POINT OF DEATH. 
The New Zealand Rugby football team, popularly known as the “All Blacks,” | friars, nuns, priests, and laymen through the city to the ancient site where the 
opened their tour in this country with a match against Devon, played at Devon- original miss‘onaries built wattle huts and afterwards a Friary. Another photo- 
port on September 13 The “All Blacks” won by eleven points to nil. Like graph of the procession arriving in the Friary gardens appears on page 550.—— 
the team which visited England in 1905, they performed a “ war dance,”” accom- During the great hurricane that recently swept the Atlantic, the four-masted 
panied by a “war chant,” before the game began.——The 700th anniversary of schooner “ Hattie” foundered off Cape Hatteras, and the crew of six lashed 
the coming to England of the Franciscans (or Grey Friars of the Order established themselves to a small raft For six hours while the storm lasted they were 
by St. Francis of Assisi) was celebrated on September 10 at Canterbury, where buffeted by huge seas, and then they drifted for five days without food or water, 
in 1224 the pioneers of the Order, whose founder was then still alive, arrived to until their signal (a handkerchief on a pole) was seen from the Munson liner 


seek hospitality in that city. The celebrations included a picturesque procession of “ Southern Cross,” whosé life-boat picked them up nearly at their last gasp. 
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F.Z.S., Author of “ The Infancy of Animals,” “The Courtship of Animals,” etc., etc. 
| N every group of animals, whether beasts, birds, For, the moment it is seized, it withdraws itself to so that the hawfinch is thus enable! to avail itself 
r fishes, or creatures more lowly in the scale of the innermost recesses of its fortress, which is closed of a source of food beyond the reach of o'her species 
ite. we find some which have developed structural by a very tough “ operculum.”’ After a few minutes, with which it is brought into competition in the 
uliarities enabling them to subsist in comfort on the snail, having been held pertectiy still, slowly struggle for existence. 
urces ot food inaccessible to the rest of their tribe emerges to discover what has happened. As soon The beak of the parrot is a more remarkable 
[hus benefit, however, carries a potential penalty. as it has fully extruded itself, the hawk, with a organ than is perhaps generally realised. To begin 
vr, if that food supply should fail, extermination lightning stroke, thrusts the hook of its beak through with, the upper jaw articulates with the cranium by 
nay ertake this privileged means of a transverse hinge 
since adaptations to par- so that it can be raised at 
ular ends can seldom be ‘| will, making a more effective 
ipphed with equal success to pair of forceps than is the case 
neral purpose ‘. with beaks where the lower 
\ " example of such jaw alone is movable. Into 
in 1ulaptation to particular the mechanism of this, space 
has just been furnished will not allow me tv enter 
Mr. Herbert Lang, a is- now. But the upper jaw, be 
guished American zoologist, sides this, is peculiar in iiat 
vno0 has recently returned trom the horny sheath, at its up, 
rgctown, Guiana, There, in bears a series of ridges, such 
pmost branches of trees as are shown in the adjoining 
wil nan isiand, he found photograph (Fig. 2) But the 
nv of about twenty “ Snail precise pattern differs in 
\ Rostramus restratus) different genera. These ridges 
is Hook-bill hawks serve to increase the grip of 
bLeverglad Kites (i'M grace- hard shelled seeds which are 
i lender bu long to be broken open. In the 
i ay if a duskv-brown FIG. 1 THE PREY S9F THE = JLIAR MECHANISM OF A PARROT’S BEAK: macaws, as evervbodv knows 
es irds when SNAIL-HAWK: THE APPLE-SNAIL, THE CE F THE UPPER JAW, SHOWING THE the beak is of great size. but 
we n ve ist NHICH REPELS OTHER FOES CURIOUS ARRANGEMENT OF RIDGES KNOWN AS THE “ FILE.’ to see what a parrot’s beak 
S \ arters 4 HARGING SLIME. Photographs by E. J. Manly. can do, one must turn to 
! ‘ es mme- the black cockatoo of the Aru 
t yparent that they are something more than its victim’s body. Again follows a waiting period, Islands, wherein it may be justly described as 
ar And this on account of the curiously with the body of the victim standing out from the enormous. And this because it is called upon to 
vale und elongated beak (Fig. 3), which is quite beak like a great walnut. But slowly the muscles perform a task beyond the powers of any other 
nil at of the rest of their tribe, and at once of the parrot tribe. It feeds, Wallace tells us 
prociaims something unusual in their food and its on the “ kanarv nut, whose shell is so hard that 
apture | it can only be cracked with a hammer when a mere 
What this something’ is could never have human desires to get at the kernel. When this bird 
been discovered from a mere examination of this essays the feat, however, it seizes the nut, which is 
beak And the statements by settlers and collectors, quite smooth externally, end-wise in its beak, and, 
who had seen the bird in its native haunts, that it holding it firmly by the pressure of its tongue, which 
lived on snails, needed amplification. Mr. Lang’s is also specially modified to this end, it cuts a trans- 
observations, therefore, will be move than welcome, verse notch by a lateral sawing motion of the edge 
Rog ' ST ae ee ; its foot, it bites off a piece of a leaf, and places this 
relation to shifts for a living. Both beak and 
| (Fig. 2) hav , in the notch of the upper jaw. Replacing the nut, 
claws (Fig. 3) have been remodelled to serve the ends 
required of them, The horny sheath of the upper which is prevented from slipping by the leaf, it 
jaw, he points out, forms a strongly arched, nearly then fixes the edge of the lower jaw = the notch 
semi-circular hook, the cutting edges, generally yest made, and breaks off a piece of the shell 
sharp in birds of prey, being dull near the base, and This done, the nut is again taken in the foot, 
ompletely effaced at the tip; a ridge running far and the kernel extracted, bit by bit, by the ex- 
forward on the palatal side of this hook adds con- tensible tongue, which is armed at its tip with a 
siderably to its strength at the weakest point of the special horny scoop. 
curve. The claws are long and exceedingly sharp, A One might add a dozen or so remarkable types 
enabling them to obtain a sure grip of slippery prey. 


The water-snail on which it feeds (Fig. 1) is one 
of the “ Apple-snails ’’ (Ampullarius doloides), which, 
for breathing purposes, must come to the surface. It 
is not, however, compelled to live always at this 
level. “On the contrary, it can remain for hours at 
a stretch well under water. For the greater part of 
it would seem, they lie at rest in compara- 
tively deep water, coming to the surface in the late 
afternoon, as if to escape the glare of the sun, to 
feed, and re-oxygenate the blood. The hawk adjusts 
its feeding-time accordingly; and then, 


the day 


sw ooping 

















FIG. 4.—PROBABLY USED AS A HAMMER: THE VERY 
REMARKABLE SKULL OF THE HELMETED HORNBILL, 
SHOWN IN SECTION 
T ection throueh the very remarkable sku § the Helmeted 
Morr w e dense horny plate forming the front of the 
e e r ‘ ss behind it wh evident seems 

are se aus y en et £ 


‘ 


w over the swamp, seizes its victim with one of its 
feet, and bears it off to the nearest tree 

Here it must wait patiently until the snail chooses 

to thrust out the fore-part of its body from the shell. 


FIG. 3.—WITH BEAK AND CLAWS SPECIALLY ADAPTED 
FOR A DIET OF SNAILS: THE HEAD AND FOOT OF 
THE SNAIL-HAWK. 

e long claws are used to grip the shell of a water-snail, and 
he arp hooked beak for spearing the snail when it emerges 
from the shell. 


of the victim’s body relax, and with this culmina- 
tion the hawk, with a vigorous shake of the head, 
jerks the body from the shell, and before this has 
reached the ground the morsel 
swallowed. No attempt seems ever to 
be made to hasten the meal by break- 


luscious has been 


of beaks to this list, but there is space now for no 


more than one to be mentioned. This is the beak 
of the helmeted hornbill, which, so far, has baffled 
all attempts to interpret its peculiarities, In all 


“ 


other horn-bills the great “‘ casque "’ which surmounts 
the beak is but a thin shell of horn, covering a deli- 
cate filagree-work of bone. But in this species the 
front of the casque is formed by a dense mass of 
horn, of ivory-like texture, while the bony matter 
behind it is immensely strengthened to form a but 
tress, seen in the accompanying photograph (Fig. 4). 


From this it would seem that the whole structure 





ing the shell, which, as a matter of 
fact, is very fragile, for as many as 
two thousand shells have been found 
at the base of one tree, and yet not 


one showed the slightest injury. 
In al! birds, of course, one can tell, 


more or less correctly, the nature of 
the staple diet by a study of the beak. 
There is the hawk’s beak, the seed- 
eater’s beak, the fish-eater’s beak, and 


so on. But we are discussing here the 
exceptions to the rule obtaining in this 
or that tribe. The beak of the haw- 
finch, for example, is that of a seed- 


eater. But it fell to my good fortune, 














some years ago, to be the first to 

point out that within this formidable 

weapon there was to be found a most FIG. 5—-ADAPTED FOR CRACKING FRUIT STONES: .THE STRANGE 
effective apparatus for cracking the CRUSHING-PAD ON THE ROOF OF THE MOUTH OF THE HAW 
hard stones of hawthorn and other FINCH, WITH CUSHIONS ON THE LOWER JAW ‘WORKING IN 
berries. This apparatus takes the form OPPOSITION TO THE PAD.—{Photograph by E. J. Maaly.; 

of a broad, horny, Ariated pad, on the 

roof of the mouth, presenting a surface like a file is used as a hammer, like the King's seal in the 
wluch 1s brought to bear upon two horny cushions tale of The Prince and the Pauper to crack 
one n ¢a if t the r jaw (Fig. 5) No with But no one has ever seen it employed tor 
other bird, apparent possess« such an apparatus, this purpose. It is but a guess awaiting conh mation 
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THE U.S. WORLD-FLIERS BACK IN AMERICA: LABRADOR AND BOSTON. 


Puotocrarus Surruzp py P. anp A. (New Yorx) anp C.N. 
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TWO OF THE UNITED STATES SEAPLANES TAXI-ING TOWARDS THE SHORE AT KETICKLE, LABRADOR. a 
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J WHERE THEY WERE GREETED BY THE GOVERNOR OF MASSACHUSETTS, THE CHIEF OF THE US. ARMY AIR SERVICE, AND THE BRITISH ’ 
} A GREAT WELCOME TO THE US. WORLD-FLIERS AT BOSTON AERODROME, THEIR FIRST OFFICIAL STOP ON UNITED STATES SOIL. . 
(Gag _——— —~~ ————————— ee — 
the homeward stages of their great flight round the world, the United States {| which was their first official landing-point in their home territories. There next 
tirmen reached the American continent (for the first time since they left Alaska) day they received a great welcome {from huge crowds as they taxied along Boston 
n August 31, when they landed at Icetickle, in Labrador, having flown 570 miles Harbour to their moorings. They came ashore in an Admiral’s gig. and were 
from Greenland in 6} hours. They alighted safely in a small cove amid the received by Major-General Patrick, Chief of the U.S. Army Air Service, amid the 
a cheers of the inhabitants, and the next day received a message from President | strains of the “Star-Spangled Banner.” Governor Cox, of Massachusetts, and 
Coolidge The King has also sent them his congratulations. They first actually (| Sir Esmé Howard, the British Ambassador. were present. The airmen have since 
puched the soil of the United States on September 5, when they were forced visited New York and Washington, and on September 13 reached Dayton, Ohio, 
lown by fog on a littl sand-spit at Mere Point, Maine, 130 miles from Boston, | om the final flight across the continent to the Starting-point in California 
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LOCUST-FIGHTING: “MILITARY ORGANISATION” AGAINST A PLAGUE THAT 
AFFLICTS ARGENTINA, PALESTINE, AND AFRICA. — 


ARTICLE BY LEONARD MATTER: ILLUSTRATIONS SUPPLIED TO HIM BY THE ARGENTINE GOVERNMENT 





























THE ARGENTINE FARMERS’ “FRONT LINE" AGAINST AN ADVANCING ARMY OF LOCUSTS IN THE “HOPPER” STAGE, WHEN THEY CRAWL OVER THE GROUND 
AND ARE EASILY ATTACKED: A FIFTY-MILE-LONG ZINC BARRIER, AGAINST WHICH THEY PILE THEMSELVES IN MASSES. 
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: prareuocimeaes 
O* all the troubles that harass the agriculturist in foreign lands writes , 
Mr. Leonard Matters, ‘“‘a plague of locusts is the worst Droughts 
floods, tornadoes, and rabbits each constitute a special trial to the farmers 
of Africa, Australia, and the United States Quite mmonly those intries 
have also to put up with swarms of locusts, but in the Argentine Republic 9 DAYS 
this is the one persistent pest that, apparently, will never be eradicated - . 
And if the Argentine farmer had the choice between his own special ener ‘ 
and tha lict such harm upon his fellows in ther lands, he would NYMPH STAGE 
gladly make an exchange and consider himself lucky Locusts are always 
present in some parts of the Argentine Though it is aimed that they d 
t bree within the Repub but come from the re te ar npopulated 
wastes of Bolivia, Brazil, and Paraguay, they are to be snd all the year uy 
und in some f the Argentine prov e In the summer nforced by 'U) ‘ 
fresh swa s that st travel hundreds of r s, these regular dwelle with I \ lif i 
the boundaries of the Republic make an onslaught on the fertile agricultura a 10 DAYS Vise Ty . 
zones, and less th an be checked, they will devastate thousands of square mone 4 ini ” 
e es of growing crops It is estimated that the average annua t of . -9 pk 
mbating the pests ar making good the damage done is from two to three » 4 A NYMPH ~ 
7 million pound Actually the Argentine Government maintains a nstant ao “or 
War the sts T Defensa Agricola’ (Agricultural Prote r epa <" P in 
ment) repres s the general staff responsible for the never-relaxing am paigr Ah ~ 10 O4YS Wen LGe de 
against the pest Throughout the untr a right awa the frontier = Y 'S Day. 7 — bu 
of the Republi there are divisional and batta adquarte whose dut nn LARWAE STAGE rai 
it is t bserve and report on the activities of the locusts, and at ee’ - br 
strategical points companies f men are held in readiness t attack the (Dies) > di 
invading host Moreove there are severa arsena w matér a va 
f war is got ready and kept in reserve against the m whe , ‘ ; , © th 
posts report that the enemy is on the march or flight, a esse : * 251035 DAYS a 5 oll ba 
to protect a given area of country from ruthless devastatior A study \ > > : fee 
the characteristics and methods of invasion of the locust pest dis es mar pi 
interesting facts, and demonstrates how essential it is, if the invader is to be EMBRYONIC STAGE th 
coped with successfully, that something very much like a military organisat ' f ag 
must be pitted against r About every seven years . ; ack L | ca 
naximum of strength, as though they had been bu g ut ¢ —ooOoOeeeEeEeEeEeEeEEeoooeeeeeeOeee - + 2 le 
- _scesavepraccmtitth ste a ' FROM LARVA TO FINAL EGG-LAYING: STAGES IN THE LIFE OF A LOCUST—ABOUT ta 
¢ 3¢ —a 220 DAYS, DURING WHICH ONE FEMALE PRODUCES A PROGENY OF SOME 250,00 re 
in 
e... se o> ag 
% e 
, 3 ar 
eparing the for the attack in their remote fastnesses They generally he 
ade the ne Republi n three well-defined columns, representing e e) 
right, left, and centre armies These umns fly a certain distance, and w 
er ght to lay their eggs in the ground Each female locust will la fA 
‘Tr 120 eggs at a sitting Having eaten the ground bare around the a 
first camping and nesting place, the swarms fly on, descending at night, eating t} 
ali they can, and then moving forward steadily but surely Those who are Cc 
watching the movement { the enemy get plenty f warning. because fror lt 
au Ff S$ along e er telegrar daily pour he general staff, a tc 
t e are e ag tura entres sta g that usts are n 
. e take Meanwhile he adva 7 fe 
L f e A tervals l t ay \ h 
4 : ' ©8e ght lot i g before the e+ 3 
: wa ed the f their ur s there ry . a 
a e erally ging f he ¢ i at the rea | P 
© new armue a farme fear ft t : aga “ ; a 
ee . jest v wa s directed The life 4 ‘ t a . 
- . a roug everal stages it ta ph ex o 
r 2 sbat the War eart j is 
© e arva age Ther t e $ a hoppe | u 
r bad a fledged with w 4 I the hor ay i ° 
2 - ° ag a atta but whe " flig y. 
. tly made e t W i 
“ee e f 3 Diack sWar hat make the | I 
NATURE’S ANTIDOTE TO THE LOCUST: A PARASITIC FLY (SARCOPHAGA CARIDE! - al 5 heones ash ainnin ide Seneusing overt , 
BRETHES WHICH DESTROYS MILLIONS, BUT STARVES WHEN LOCUSTS DISAPPEAR aiinw I ; 
® . - 
Continued ~ — 6 sd oe UU 


in the war on the locust A French expert is reported to have developed a virus that w kill the locust, but his experiments in Algeria have not 5 c 
any positive results so far. Argentine authorities pin their faith, after direct attack in the manner already jescribed, to the operations of a parasiti oe 
whose enmity to the locust has been described by Dr. Juan Bréthes in a booklet published by the Biological Institute of the Argentine Rural Societe T . th 
interesting insect, known as sarcophaga caridei bréthes, after Dr. Bréthes, confines its attention exclusively to the ocust, and will not. like other flies. live a 
flesh or vegetable matter. The female pursues the winged locust, and Geposits her eggs in its body, which she pierces with her sharp ovipositor The es = 
july hatch and the parasitic '‘arve destroy the locust Dr. Bréthes states that in the Province of Cordoba oan locusts are present during the great = 
part of the year, the pararicic flies can be seen in swarms attacking their enemy. Why the fly does not mpletely eradicate the pest is explained by ' on 
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tion, the permanent of- 

| ficials supervising, dir- 

ecting, and lending their 

aid with experienced 

locust-fighters and ma- 

terial for barriers and 

traps. Inspectors at 

various towns notify all 








the farmers when the 





locusts are coming, and 
commandeer “what la- 
bour is required for 
erecting the zinc fences. 
They also pay the 
farmers for the bodies 
of the slain at the rate 
of about fivepence per 
100 pounds. Some idea 
of the destruction that 
takes place is obtained 
from the statement that 
in a recent year, when 
the plague was by no 
means at its worst, the 
‘Defensa Agricola’ re- lp 
ported that 1240 tons 
of flying locusts, 1550 
tons of larvae, and 60,124 
tons of hoppers had 
been accounted for under 
its direct supervision 
In the’ Province of Santa 
Fé during the summer 
of 1920-21, the slaughter 
of the enemy amounted 
in four days to 1000 
tons; and that same 
season 35,615 tons of 
hoppers were killed in 
the Province of Cor- 














doba over an area of 
83,000 acres. How 
many locusts go to a 
ton ? Apart from direct 
methods of attack 
science is taking a hand 


(Comtinwed by low lo 












































CHECKED BY A ZINC BARRIER AND FALLING INIO A TRAP CONSISTING OF A TRENCH WITH OVERHANGING ZINC EDGES: * . 
: »* “MASS ATTACK" OF LOCUSTS IN THE HOPPER STAGE DOOMED TO DESTRUCTION. 
6) 3 P 
in their path. They are 





destroyed by the simple 
but costly process of 
raising a line of zinc 
breastworks across the 
direction of their ad 
vance, and then driving 
them into traps. A zinc 
barrier, three or four 
feet high, will stop hop- 
ping locusts. They pile 
themselves in masses 





against this cbstacle and 








can be raked up, or, if 
— =i a " ’ = 
left to themselves, will 
UT take the line of least 


resistance to deep pits 
in which they are 
—>, trapped. If not checkec 
and destroyed at the 
hopper stage of their 
f 








ry existence, the locusts 
will develop wings and 
' fly further into the 
' agricultural zones, and 
1 there begin laying and 
creating new armies of 
lusty, voracious progeny 
to carry on the work of 
destruction Each 
female, at the time of 
r) her jeath, has about 
ee « 35 active lescend- 
i her the: 
! progeny it ne stage 
another f incubati 


will bring the number 






































holder tc i his pa 
i ie the werk of Gastre INSECT PESTS OF WHICH OVER 60,000 TONS WERE DESTROYED IN A SINGLE YEAR IN ARGENTINA: TWO HUGE MOUNDS OF LOCUSTS 


> p [Comiimwed in ‘ * TRAPPED BY ZINC BARRIERS AND READY TO BE BURNT 




















fact that, as the locusts disappear, so the swarms of parasitic insects die of starvation Those locusts which escape to the wilds breed up new armies, and 
the few survivors of the flies have to breed up in turn to make any impression on the recruited hosts that invade the Republic Nature does not, in this 
instance, seem to have made any provision for the maintenance of the balance of power on the right side Dr. Bréthes realises the weakness of the situation, 
and of his own claim that the fly is the best agent for the destruction of the locust, and he has proposed a scheme under which the parasites shall be gathered 
in the larva stage and artificially kept in a state of suspended animation to be incubated as the locusts increase Perhaps some day the scheme will be tried 
and will be so scientifically adjusted—number of flies to locusts—that pest and parasite will disappear together."" Similar plagues of locusts, in Palestine, wer: 


illustrated and described in our issue of February 7, 1920, and in South Africa in the number for June 2, 1923 
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FIRST LIGHT ON A LONG-FORGOTTEN CIVILISATION : 
NEW DISCOVERIES OF AN UNKNOWN PREHISTORIC PAST IN INDIA. 








By SIR JOHN MARSHALL, Kt, C.LE., Litt. D., Director - General of Archeology in India. 


TOT often has it been given to archeologists, as 

it was given to Schliemann at Tiryns and 

Mycenz, or to Stein in the deserts of Turkestan, to 

light upon the remains of a long-forgotten civilisation. 

It looks, however, at this moment, as if we were on 

the threshold of such a discovery in the plains of 
the Indus. 

Up to the present our knowledge of Indian anti- 
quities has carried us back hardly further than the 
third century before Christ. Of the long ages before 
the coming of the Greeks and the rise of the Maurya 
dynasty ; of the birth and growth of civilisation in 
the great river basins; of the cultural development 
of the races who one after another poured into the 
peninsula from the north and west—of these and 
other problems relating to that dim and remote 
past, archwology has given us but the faintest glim- 
merings ; for almost the only remains of those early 
times that have come down to us have been rough 
implements of the Stone and Copper Ages, groups 
of prehistoric graves in the south of 
the peninsula, and some rude cyclopean 


inscribed in Brahmi and Kharoshthi characters, new 
types of coins and other novel objects—-there can 
be no doubt that their further exploration will result 
in welcome light being thrown on this very obscure 
period of Indian history. 

Valuable, however, as these remains are likely 
to prove, it is not in them that the real interest of 
Mohenjo-Daro centres at the moment. Deep down 
below the Buddhist monuments described above 
or at other parts of the site appearing close to the 
surface itself, there are at least two other strata of 
buildings belonging to much earlier epochs, and 
containing a variety of brick structures—the character 
and antiquity of which can at present only be sur- 
mised. Among these older structures one group 1s 
especially worthy of mention. Besides various halls 
and passages and chambers, it includes a massive 
structure—apparently a shrine—with walls seven or 
eight feet thick, pierced by several conduits which, 
in the opinion of the excavator, served for carrying 


cottas ; toys; bangles of blue glass, paste and shell ; 
new types of coins or tokens; knives and cores of 
chert ; dice and chessmen; a remarkable series of 
stone rings; and, most important of all, a number 
of engraved and inscribed seals. Iron does not 
occur at all, except in the latest deposits, and metal 
objects of any kind are scarce, particularly at Harappa 
Of all these antiquities the most valuable are 
the stone seals, not only because they are inscribed 
with legends in an unknown pictographic script, 
but because the figures engraved on them, and the 
style of the engraving, are ditlerent from anything 
of the kind hitherto met with in Indian art. Some 
of them are of steatite, others of ivory, and others 
of stone and paste. In shape most arc square, and 
provided at the back with a boss pierced with a 
small hole for suspension. The animals engraved 
on them are in some instances bulls; in others, uni- 
corns; but it is to be observed that neither the 
Indian humped bull nor the water-buffalo occurs 
among them. 
As to the strange pictographs which 





walls at Rajagriha in Bihar. On the 
other hand, from the third century 
B.C. onwards, we have, on the whole, 
a fairly clear idea of man’s handiwork 
in general : of his religious and domestic 
architecture, of his formative arts, of 
his weapons and utensils, of his personal 
ornaments and his jewellery, his coins 
and gems, and of the scripts which he 
used in his writing. And whenever 
it happens that new antiquities come 
to light—no matter to what race or 
religion they may belong—it is invari- 
ably possible to assign them with 
confidence and within relatively narrow 
limits to their respective age or class. 

Now, however, there has unex- 
pectedly been unearthed, in the south 
of the Panjab and in Sind, an entirely 
new class of objects which have nothing 
in common with those previously known 
to us, and which are unaccompanied 
by any data that might have helped 
to establish their age and origin. 

The two sites where these some- 
what startling remains have been dis- 
covered are some 400 miles apart— 
the one being at Harappa in the 
Montgomery District of the Panjab ; 
the other at Mohenjo-Daro, in the 
Larkana District of Sind. At both 
these places there is a vast expanse of 
artificial mounds, evidently covering 
the remains of once flourishing cities, 
which, to judge from the mass of 
accumulated débris, rising as high as 
60 ft. above the level of the plain, 
must have been in existence for many 








do duty for letters, three points are 
worthy of remark: first, that the 
marks (apparently vowel signs) attached 
to many of the pictographs indicate 
a relatively high stage of development ; 
secondly, that some of the inscriptions 
from Mohenjo-Daro betray a later 
stage in the evolution of this script 
than those from Harappa; thirdly, 
that they bear no resemblance whatever 
to any ancient Indian alphabet known 
to us; but, on the other hand, they 
do bear a certain general affinity to 
pictographs of the Mycenwan age in 
the Mediterranean area, though it is 
not possible to point to any of the 
symbols as being actually identical. 

Examples of this pictographic writ- 
ing are found not only on the seal 
dies, but also (at Mohenjo-Daro} on 
certain oblong bars of copper which 
their discoverer assumes to have been 
coins, since they are similar in shape 
to the early Indian oblong coins ,.known 
as “ punch-marked,’’ though they do 
not correspond in weight with any 
recognised standards used in ancient 
India. Should this assumption of Mr. 
Banerji's prove correct, it would mean 
that these coins may turn out to be 
the earliest in existence, since the 
first coins hitherto known to have 
been struck in any other country are 
the Lydian pieces of the seventh 
century B.C. 

Notwithstanding that the curious 
ring stones mentioned above have been 
found in large numbers on both sites, 








hundreds of years. Such groups of 
mounds abound in the plains of the 
Indus, just as they do in Mesopotamia 
and the valley of the Nile; and they 
are specially conspicuous along the 
banks of the old, dried-up beds of 
the main stream and its tnbutaries, not only in 
Sind, but in Bahawalpur State and in the Panjab 

The opportunities for excavation, therefore, in 
this part of India may be regarded as almost limit- 
less; and, when it can be carried out on thorough 
and systematic lines, there is no doubt that the field 
will prove a peculiarly fertile one. Up to date, 
however, the meagre resources at the disposal of the 
Archxological Department have permitted it to under- 
take little more than preliminary trial-digging on 
these two sites: and it goes without saying that the 
remains disclosed are correspondingly limited Yet, 
such as they are, they are full of promise 

At Mohenjo-Daro, the main street of the old city 
can still be discerned as a broad highway running 
from the south bank of the river towards the south- 
east, with houses fringing it on either side What 
is surmised by the discoverer, Mr. Banerji, to have 
been the royal palace, stood at the point where this 
road emerged on to the quays of the river side 
Opposite to it, in the now dry bed of the river, are 
several islands from which rose the principal shrines 
of the city. the highest and, no doubt, the chief of 
them all, being a massive Buddhist siupa raised on 
a high oblong platform, and surrounded by sub 
sidiary shrines and monastic quarters. These remains 
belong to about the second century A.D., when the 
Kushans were paramount in the north-west of India ; 
and, judging by the finds already made 
the urn burials 


particularly 
remnants of painted frescoes 


CENTURY AT MOHENJO-DARO 


UNEARTHED DEEP DOWN BELOW THE BUDDHIST MONUMENTS OF THE SECOND 
MUCH EARLIER REMAINS—A STAIRCASE OUTSIDE A 
SHRINE, WITH A CONDUIT COVERED BY MARBLE SLABS (IN THE FOREGROUND) into which it would take too long to 
Photograph by the Archaological Survey of India, Western Circle. By Courtesy of Sir John Marshall. 


off the lustral water when the shrine or image within 
it was washed. In another part of the same group 
is what appears to be an altar built of small glazed 
bricks, and provided with a drain of similar brick- 
work. Some idea of the appearance of these early 
buildings, and of their present state of preservation, 
is afforded by two of the photographs reproduced, 
the one (on this page) showing a staircase to the 
south-west of the shrine referred to, with a conduit 
in the foreground from which the covering of marble 
slabs has been removed; the other (on page 529), 
illustrating the glazed-brick flooring in a bay on 
the western facade of the same shrine 

At Harappa, Mr. Daya Kam Sahni's excavations 
disclosed as many as seven or eight successive levels, 
demonstrating the long and continuous occupation 
cf the site during many hundreds of years prior to 
the third century B.C. ;: and throughout most, if not 
all, of this long period, burnt brick of a good quality 
was used for building purposes. The site at Harappa, 
however, has suffered much from the depredations 
of railway contractors and others, and the structures 
brought to light are in a more fragmentary condition 
than at Mohenjo-Daro. On the other hand, the 
smaller antiquities are generally identical in character 
with those from Mohenjo-Daro, and some of them 
even are better preserved. These smaller anti 
quities from the two sites comprise new varieties 
of pottenes both painted and plain, some fashioned 
by hand and some turned on the wheel terra 


the purpose to which they were put 
has hitherto quite baffled the ingenuity 
of the excavators; though, for reasons 


enter here, Mr. Banerji believes that 
they were in some way connected with 
the Bhartaris, or shrines of eternal fire. They are of 
all sizes, from that of a small napkin ring up to 
fifty pounds in weight, and are made of various 
coloured stones or marble ; but what is particularly 
curious about them is that in many specimens the 
upper and lower surfaces are undulating 

Another remarkable and significant feature at 
the Mohenjo-Daro site is the character of the burial 
customs. In the earliest period the practice was 
to bury the body in a hunched position in a brick 
tomb, generally of square or oblong form. Later 
on (it may be very much later), the custom obtained 
of burning the body, as is commonly done in India 
to-day, and depositing the ashes in a small urn, 
which, along with two or three others, was placed 
inside a larger round jar, accompanied by several 
miniature vessels containing food, raiment, and so on 

To what age and to what people do these novel 
antiquities belong? Those are the two questions 
which will naturally occur to the reader, and to 
which a score of different answers may perhaps 
suggest themselves. As to the first question, all 
that can be said at present is that the period during 
which this culture flourished in the Indus valley 
must have extended over many centuries, and that 
it came to an end before the rise of the Maurya power 
in the third century B¢ So much may be inferred, 
on the one hand, from the many successive strata 
of habitation, particularly on the Harappa ste; on 
the other, from the presence of copper weaye is and 
Continued oa page t4° 
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AN INDIAN “TIRYNS” AND “MYCENZE”: A FORGOTTEN AGE REVEALED. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE ArcH@OLOGICAL Survey oF Inpia, Western Cinciz. By Courtesy or Six Joun Mansnaus, Dinector-Gewzrat or Ancusotocy im Innis. 
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TO HOLD A HUNCHED BODY: A 3-FT. LONG BRICK GRAVE 
BUILT IN THE WALL OF A ROOM AT MOHENJO-DARO. 


BUILT MORE THAN 2000 YEARS AGO, BUT COVERING TWO STRATA OF EARLIER 
CENTURY BUDDHIST STUPA AT MOHENJO-DARO, ON AN In 








SHOWING A POT (IN FOREGROUND) THAT CONTAINED EARLY INDIAN OBLONG 
“* PUNCH-MARKED * COINS (KARSHAPANAS): MASSIVE BRICK WALLS OF THE SECOND 
AND THIRD PERIODS AT MOHENJO-DARO. 

The remarkable discoveries here illustrated put bock by several centuries the date 
of the earliest known remains of Indian civilisation. In his deeply interesting article 
describing them (on page 528) Sir John Marshall compares them to the 
work of Schliemann at Tiryns and Mycene#, where likewise it fell to the archao- 
logist to break new ground and reveal the relics of a long-forgotten past. “ It looks 
at this moment,” writes Sir John, “as if we were on the threshold of such a 
discovery in the plains of the Indus. Up to the present our knowledge of Indian 
antiquities has carried us back hardly further than the third century before 
Christ. . ._ The two sites where these somewhat startling remains have been 














ON THE OTHER NEWLY DISCOVERED PREHISTORIC SITE IN INDIA, CCCUPIED FOR 
MANY HUNDREDS OF YEARS BEFORE THE THIRD CENTURY B.: EXCAVATIONS aT 
HARAPPA, IN THE PANJAB. 
discovered are some 400 miles apart—the one being at Harappa in the Mont 
gomery District of the Panjab, the other at Mohenjo-Daro in the Larkana District 
of Sind. At both these places there is a vast expanse of artificial 
evidently covering the remains of once-flourishing cities, which . . must have 
been in existence for many hundreds of years.” The excavations at Mohenjo 
Daro were made by Mr. Banerji. “At WHarappa, Mr. Daya Ram Sahni's 
excavations disclosed as many as seven or eight successive levels, demonstrating 
the long and continuous occupation of the site during many hundreds of years 

prior to the third century B.C.” 
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“MODERN” REFINEMENTS IN ANCIENT INDIA: ARTS AND 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE ARCHAZ:OLOGICAL SURVEY OF INDIA, WESTERN CircLe. By 





























BELIEVED TO HAVE BEEN CONNECTED WITH “SHRINES OF ETERNAL FIRE” 
MYSTERIOUS RING-STONES (FREQUENT ON BOTH THE NEW PREHISTORIC SITES). 



































WITH HEADDRESSES RECALLING THE MEDIAVAL FASHIONS IN EUROPE: 
FIGURINES FROM HARAPPA 


PREHISTORIC INDIAN TERRACOTTA 
(SIMILAR TO SOME FOUND AT PATNA, IN BIHAR). 



































TAPERING AT THE BASE: A PREHISTORIC EARTHERN STORE JAR 
FROM HARAPPA (WITH A TWO-FOOT RULE BESIDE IT). 
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INDIAN PEOPLE IN THE REMAINS OF WHOSE BUILDINGS THERE IS NO 
KNIVES OF CHERT FOUND DURING THE EXCAVATIONS OF THE EARLIER BUILDINGS 
AT MOHENJO-DARO 











USED BY A PREHISTORIC 
FLAKES AND 


IMPLEMENTS 
TRACE OF IRON: 


A MODERN REFINEMENT OF 


AS A WINE OR WATER COOLER 
' ; - anew £ thee ecte ¢ o ar b a= ‘ r 
There is a remarkably modern touch about many of these objects found the tw ewly s ered prehist tes he Indus Valley, at Mohenjo-Dar 
T 1} ir ; a fo r . , : thie ‘ me Th lie } 
und Harappa, described by Sir John Marshall in his article page 528 of this iber. The discoveries, as he points out, have brought to light evidences 
P - ert unknown period of primitive Indian culture, including a form of picture-writing quite w archa zy The smaller antiquities from the 
two sites says Sir John comprise new varieties of potteries both f te nd plain e fash e by hand, and some turned on the wheel, terr 
as hell ’ vr of eoir , of niwes . . , ; 
toys gles, of blue glass, paste and she new types of s tokens, Knives, and res of chert ea hessmen, a remarkable series of stone ring 
and, most important of all, a number of engraved and inscribed seals sstrated on page 53 es t sur at all, except in the latest deposits, a! 
1 ~ tien! ir y rr Ale 1 * 
meta ects of any kind are scarce, particularly at Harappa Jotwithsta g that the curious g stones m ned above have been found arge 
- ch they wer has hit} sui i +h ages : , . 
numbers on both sites, the purpose to which they were put has hitherto quite baffled the ingenuity of the excavators, though Mr. Banerji believes that t 


LUXURY USED BY A PREHISTORIC 
PEOPLE IN INDIA: A HORIZONTAL JAR (ABOUT 6) IN. HIGH DESCRIBED 
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ND’ CRAFTS OF A NEWLY DISCOVERED PREHISTORIC RACE. 


E. By CourRTESY OF SIR JOHN MARSHALL, DIRECTOR-GENERAL OF ARCHAOLOGY IN INDIA. 






































FROM BALUCHISTAN, THROUGH WHICH THE DRAVIDIAN RACES PROBABLY ENTERED 
INDIA: PREHISTORIC PAINTED POTTERY SIMILAR TO THE NEW DISCOVERIES. 



































POSSIBLY WORN ON THE WRISTS OF PREHISTORIC INDIAN BEAUTIES SOME 3000 YEARS AGO: BANGLES 
(ABOUT 3} in. ACROSS) OF BLUE GLASS PASTE, FOUND AT HARAPPA, 





























USED IN PREHISTORIC URN-BURIAL TO HOLD FOOD OR RAIMENT AND PLACED WITH THE URN INSIDE 
A LARGER JAR: MINIATURE FUNERAL POTTERY (1: TO 1}1N. HIGH) FROM MOHENJO-DARO. 


















































TRINKETS WORN BY PREHISTORIC INDIAN PEOPLE: MISCELLANEOUS BEADS OF 
CORNELIAN, SHELL, AND SO ON, FROM MOHENJO-DARO. INDICATING A HIGH DEGREE OF DECORATIVE ART IN THE PREHISTORIC PERIOD AT MOHENJO-DARO : 
THREE FRAGMENTS OF POLYCHROME POTTERY WITH DESIGNS OF VARIOUS PATTERNS. 
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T) 
: 
{1STORIC BEAUTIFULLY SHAPED AND PROPORTIONED: A COMPLETE PAINTED VASE (ABOUT INDICATING AN ANALOGY BETWEEN THE PREHISTORIC ART OF THE INDUS VALLEY AND THAT 
SCRIBED 61N. HIGH) OF THE PREHISTORIC PERIOD FOUND DURING THE EXCAVATIONS OF BALUCHISTAN: POLYCHROME POTTERY FROM THE LATTER COUNTRY (LOWER ROW) COMPARED 
AT HARAPPA WITH EXAMPLES FROM MOHENJO-DARO TOP ROW 
a were some way connected with the Bhartaris, or shrines of eternal fire. They are of all sizes, from that of a small napkin ring up to 50 Ib. in weight, and 
o are made of various coleured stones or marble; but what is particularly curious about them is that in many specimens, the upper and lower surfaces are 
a undulating Anothe- remarkable and significant feature at the Mohenjo-Daro site is the character of the burial customs In the earliest period the practice 
: was to ber, tne body in a hunched position in a brick tomb (see page 529) Later on the custom obtained of burning the body, as is mmonly done in 
y India to-day, and depositing the ashes in a small urn which, alone with two or three others, was placed inside a larger round ir, accompanied by severa 
miniature vessele containing food or raiment.” It is an interesting problem who these prehistoric people were, and whence they came Painted pottery and 
other objects somewhe: analogous to those from Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa have been found in Baluchistan, and there are linguistic reasons for believing that 


it was by way of Baluchistan that the Dravidian re<-: (thought by some writers to have been originally connected with the Mediterranea entered India 
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UNKNOWN INDIAN PICTURE-WRITING: A NEW PROBLEM IN PALAZOGRAPHY. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AgcamoLocicaL Survey or Ixpia, Western Cinciz. By Courtesy oF Sir Joun Marsnart, Director-GENERAL OF ARCHAOLOGY IN INDIA. 
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ENGRAVED WITH A PICTOGRAPHIC SCRIPT UNLIKE ANY PREVIOUSLY KNOWN INDIAN BEARING FIGURES OF BULLS AND MYSTERIOUS PICTOGRAPHIC SYMBOLS, SOME 
ALPHABET, BUT SOMEWHAT RESEMBLING MYCENAAN PICTOGRAPHS : PREHISTORIC SEALS RESEMBLING ROMAN NUMERALS: PREHISTORIC INDIAN SEALS FROM HARAPPA 
FROM MOHENJO-DARO AND HARAPPA. AND MOHENJO-DARO WITH AN UNKNOWN FORM OF PICTURE-WRITING. 
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MADE PERHAPS TO AMUSE LITTLE PREHISTORIC PEOPLE IN THE INDUS VALLEY TWO OR THREE THOUSAND YEARS AGO: USED WITH A PREHIS- 
TERRA-COTTA ANIMALS, BIRDS, AND OTHER TOYS FROM MOHENJO-DARO. TORIC MORTAR : A PESTLE 
OF BLACK HAMATITE. 
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PREHISTORIC CREMA- 


PREHISTORIC INDIAN DECORATIVE ART: MISCELLANEOUS ORNAMENTS OF CONCH 5 
TION: A FUNERAL URN H HELL FOR INLAYING, FOUND AT MOHENJO-DARO 


OF RED GLAZED WARE. (WITH A MEASURE INDICATING THE HEIGHT OF THE BIGGEST ONE-—2 INCHES). 

Of unique and fascinating interest is the discovery of an unknown form of pre- , pierced with a smali hole for suspension The animals engraved on them are in 
historic Indian picture-writing, which, like the Minoan script found at Knossos in some instances bulls, in others unicorns, but neither the Indian humped bull nor 
Crete, still awaits interpretation. The new Indian pictographs occur on seals the water-buffalo occurs among them As to the strange pictographs which do 
found at Harappa and Mohenjo-Daro in the Indus Valley “ The figures engraved duty for letters .. they bear no resemblance whatever to any ancient Indian 
on them and the style of the engraving,” writes Sir John Marshall (in his article |- alphabet known to us, but, on the other hand, they do bear a certain general 
on page 528), “are different from anything of the kind hitherto met with in affinity to pictographs of the Mycen@an age in the Mediterranean area. At 
Indian art Some of them are of steatite, others of ivory and others of stone | Sir John Marshall's suggestion, we give all the photographs of seals, so that there 


and paste In shape most are square and provided at the back with a boss ‘| may be a greater chance of any of our expert readers helping to elucidate the script. 
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A RARE BIRD ONCE 


DRAWN SPECIA 


THOUGHT EXTINCT SEEN RECENTLY. 


FO! * THI ILLUSTRATED I 1 

















“THE SIZE OF A GOOSE AND SIMILAR IN COLOUR AND SHAPE TO A WATER-HEN"’': THE NOTORNIS, A VERY RARE 
NEW ZEALAND BIRD THAT WAS RECONSTRUCTED FROM FOSSIL BONES BEFORE A LIVING SPECIMEN WAS DISCOVERED. 
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LIKE OUR HEADING DESIGN OF ST. PAUL’S: A SALON PHOTOGRAPH. 


From tue Puorocraru sy WALTER Bewinctom in THe Lowpow SALow or Puorocrarny. By Courtesy or tas Puorocraruer axp Tue SaLon. 
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“AN ADELPHI WINDOW’: A PICTURESQUE GLIMPSE OF ST. PAUL’S, WITH ITS “CROSS OF GOLD THAT SHINES 
OVER CITY AND RIVER’’—A FINE PHOTOGRAPH BY WALTER BENINGTON. 


This finely devised photograph, with a distant glimpse of St Paul's seen from an 
Adelphi window across the trees of the Embankment Gardens, is one of the many 
beautiful exhibits at the London Salon of Photography, now open at the Galleries 
of the Royal Society of Painters in Water-Colours at Sa, Pall Mall East The 
exhibition will remain open daily until October 4, and should not be missed by 


The view of St. Paul's and the 


adjacent buildings is curiously reminiscent of the familiar heading to this paper 


anyone interested in photography as a fine art 


printed on the front page and in a slightly different form on the cover Mr. Walter 
Benington, we may add, has three other London studies in the Salon, entitled 
‘Bush House at Night,” “ A Thaw in the Suburbs,” and “ Lighting-up Time.” 
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By Jj. T. GREIN. 
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Theatre. 











RAVELLING through several countries during 
holidays, I met, of course, many people, and 
again, of course, the conversation soon drifted from 
politics towards Wembley and—the stage. It was 


yet discreet power of the interpretation. 


INTERNATIONAL. 


Even revue, 


which at home is considered as a mere pastime and 
as a kind of holiday for actors, came in for its meed 


of eulogy. 


One critic very capably remarked that 

















TEAM WORK 


IN VARIETY: THE PRESENT COMPANY OF THE CO-OPTIMISTS, NOW CIVING AN EXCELLENT 


PROGRAMME AT THE PALACE THEATRE. 


photograph shows (left to right) Mr. Davy Burnaby, 


Neta Underwood, Mr. Austin Melford, Miss Hermione Baddeley, 


Miss Anita Elson, 


Mr 


Mr. Melville Gideon (composer of the music), Miss 
Gilbert Childs, Miss Doris Bentley, Mr. Wolseley Charles, and 


Mr. Stanley Holloway 


ever so, in a way, but on this occasion I observed a 
great difference. For years, whenever the English 
stage was under discussion abroad among people 
who fancied that they knew something about it, the 
note was one of disparagement. How often have I 
not heard it: “‘ The English, with exceptions, cannot 
act; and as for the plays, they were inferior to the 
degree of childishness.”” It was not expressed so 
drastically—in fact, with much flippant flow of 
words——but this was the essence. A shibboleth—the 
remnant of a tradition—just as it was the fashion to 
exalt the Parisian stage above all others 

Thinking it over, one wonders what these detrac- 
tors actually saw, and how it came to pass that the 
tide gradually turned. I fancy that, in the first 
instance, the vogue of Pinero and Jones, and later, 
more intensely, the world-wide influence of Shaw, 
were the predominant reformers; and that, as far 
as acting was concerned, the régime of Barker made a 
great impression on all those who, as foreign news- 
paper correspondents in..London. or as_ interested 
visitors, reported progress. For nowadays a great 
deal is written in foreign papers about our drama, 
and one correspondent, Mr. P. van Eyck, the gifted 
correspondent of the Niewwe Rotterdamsche Courant, 
is allowed more space for the review of a single English 
play than is vouchsafed in three London dailies to- 
gether. In Germany, too, much is imparted about 
our drama, and the Newe Freie Presse in Vienna has 
in Mr. Sil Vara, himself a playwright of great dis- 
tinction, a contributor who has the English stage at 
his finger-ends, and is permitted to hold forth about 
it to his heart’s content. To quote one instance of 
how highly English plays and players are considered 
in Holland, let me relate the proposal of a great news- 
paper proprietor of the Hague to bring “‘ Saint Joan” 
and Sybil Thorndike and all the company over to 
the Royal Kesidence for a couple of performances, 
with a guarantee out of his own liberal purse. Mr. 
S. F. van Oss, the director of the Haagsche Post, 
one of the most far-sighted and enterprising editors 
of the day, has, 1 understand, the plan still under 
consideration. There are obstacles to overcome, 
probably in connection with Miss Thorndike's plans 
and the difficulty of fitting in the flying visit with the 
projected provincial tour. But there is some prospect 
of realisation, and if it comes to pass, what a tribute 
to our theatre—to say nothing of G. B. S., whom all 
Holland worships as one of the great minds of the 
century! In Holland every boy and girl in their 
‘teens is as familiar with Shaw as in my own youth 
we were with his literary kinsman, Multatuli, who 
one of these days will be discovered in England—a 
little late, as is our way 

But to revert to foreign opinion about our stage 
The change of view is truly wonderful and the appre- 
ciation as keen as it is acute. I have heard it said 
that the “trial scene” of “ Saint Joan” is the finest 
episode in the drama of our age—with which I cor 
dially agree I have heard the performance of “* Our 


Betters praised as a harmony of aristocracy in 
acting——rather a neat coinage that! I have heard 
about Edith Evans in Tiger Cats,” and in the 


breath about Robert Loraine and his fellow- 
players, that their art was such perfection that one 


same 


never thought of a translation. They did not 
trouble their heads, these appraisers of our stage, 
whether the play was of Franco-Danish descent 


to them it was English in the true sense of the word- 
English bv the manner, the restraint, the intense 

















TWO CLEVER RECRUITS TO THE RANKS OF THE 
CO-OPTIMISTS: MISS HERMIONE BADDELEY (LEFT) 
AND MISS ANITA ELSON IN A SCENE FROM THE 


NEW PROGRAMME AT THE PALACE. 
Miss Hermione Baddeley 
** The Likes of Her 


made a reputation by her 
" and “ The Forest.” 


acting im 








Brussels; I follow with intense interest the progress 
of the Flemish Theatre, notably in Antwerp, where, 
under Dr. de Gruyter, the strides are great and the 
répertoire a kaleidoscope of all that is up-to-date in 
several lands. But, by gad, I have seen some bad 
acting and a bad play in Brussels! At the Scala 
they gave for the sixtieth time a military play, ‘ Le 
Béguin du Régiment.’’ I like military plays when 
they are good—lI wish we had a Courteline in England ; 
we have no comedies of after-war soldiering—so I 
went with expectations. But the play and the per- 
formance were too horrible to relate—vulgar to the 
degree of indecency, boresome in ineffective satire, 
and acted in a way that would have disgraced a third- 
rate British touring company of 1885—and that 
was bad enough in all conscience. The leading 
comedian, a soldier, was made up like a knockabout 
circus clown, with a carroty stump nose for adorn- 
ment and big blobs of red paint on his cheeks. And 


what he said and did—well, there are ladies present, 
let’s pass on! I did, after having endured an act 
and a half, what is rare for me—went out: an 


ancient mariner, I never leave the ship before the rats. 

Then I came to Holland, and there I had the joy 
of living the days of my youth once again; for lsawa 
play forty-five years old, by the master who wrote 
“ Little Johannes,”’ Frederick van Eeden, the freshling 
of his playwriting days and in its time the talk of 
the hour. It is called “ The Little Porch,’ and tells 
half fantastically, half realistically, how the devil 
came to a little town and upset all the conventions 
the ways, and of a self-satisfied, smug, 
small-minded population. A little old-fashioned in 
its mechanism—well-nigh half a century is a long 
life-time for a play-—the satire is delicious and bites 
in. It is a wonderful skit on the parochial mind of 
the period—-a kind of *' Farmer's Wife “’ in a Dutch 
setting. The actors were costumed after the fashions 
of 1840; the stage-picture was a vision of Holland as 
it was under our grandfathers. To see Dutch actors 
handling this material is a treat. They portray 
these types of small high-life, full of ceremony, hypo- 
crisy, and egotism, to pe¢rfection. They literally 
breathe the atmosphere. There is no attempt at 
starring, though the cast full of actors whose 
names are household words in Holland. They live 
in their parts and they live in their narrow sphere. 
In make-up they have to learn from-our people. 
They are also a little slow of delivery sometimes. 
Each actor takes his time for his say, and, I may add, 
generally says it well; but a little more speed would 
vivify the action. Taking it all round, I saw a kind 
of unmistakable affinity between these Dutch players 
and the little band that has, with Eden Phillpotts’s 
famous play, brought new life to the Court Theatre, 
which is praise indeed. 

And this was but my first bull’s-eye while doing 
a round of Dutch theatres. About others more anon 
Meanwhile here's good news to the many friends 
and admirers in England of Eduard Verkade. He is— 
with Mr. Verbeek—in command once more of the 
Royal Theatre at Amsterdam, where three years 
ago English actors spent happy days with “ Mid- 
Channel’ and “ Candida.” 


manners 


was 





Before joining the Co-Optimists she 
appeared in revue. Miss Anita Elson 
was in “Little Nelly Kelly.” 


if an actor succeeded in trans- 
forming his personality half-a- 
dozen times in an evening (as 
he saw at the Vaudeville and 
the Duke of York's) that 
actor achieved more than one 
who created a hero in a single 
part filling an evening. There 
is a great deal of truth and 
observation in that remark I 
look upon efficient revue-acting 
as a feat, an eloquent demon 
stration of the flexibility and 
elasticity of the human mind 
It demands much more than 
the average spectator imagines 

he looks upon stuff and 
nonsense, or a frolic—it means 
a mental as well as a physical 
gift of imagination that is by 
no means a common endowment 


it as 














Having heard all these com- 
forting things about our stage, h 
what about my exper is 
ences? They were twofold—a 
great disappointment in Brussels, 
and a great pleasure in Hol- 
land 1 am very fond of 


COLD FEAT 


own 


Holloway, Miss Doris 





CUTTING 
NOT COLD THAT CLITTERS” 


CO-OPTIMISTS’ ARCTIC EXPEDITION IN 
The figures are (from left to right) Mr 
Bentley, Mr 
Childs 


NO REAL ICE, AND THUS PROVING THAT ALL 
MR. GILBERT CHILDS (ON RIGHT) LEADING THE 
“ ICELAND,” AT THE PALACE THEATRE. 


Davy Burnaby, Miss Neta Underwood, Mr. Stanley 
Austin Melford, Miss Hermione Baddeley, and Mr. Gilbert 
{Photographs by Stage Photo. Ca.) 
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WHEN A BULLET IS FIRED: WHAT HAPPENS IN FRONT OF THE MUZZLE, 


By Courtesy or tHe Puorocrarner, Ma. Pui P. Quayiz, anp THe Rovat Puorocrarmic Society, at Waosz Exuisttion THe Puotrocrarus are on View. 









































1. THE FIRST EFFECT OF FIRING A REVOLVER: “A SOUND WAVE JUST 2. “THE RING-SHAPED ADVANCE GUARD OF LEAKAGE GASES” AND “THE 
EMERGING AT THE MUZZLE.” WELL-DEVELOPED SOUND WAVE.” 
























































3. “THE MUZZLE WAVE IS NOW LEAVING THE PLATE; THE GASES ARE 
PUSHED FAR OUT." 









































5. “THE SECOND MUZZLE WAVE HAS NOW DEVELOPED . .. THE BULLET 6 “THE BULLET 

















1S ABOUT TO EMERGE FROM THE EXPANDED GAS 
1S WELL OUT OF THE MUZZLE.” OF THE PROPELLING CHARGE.” 

——__ = - = a} 
This remarkable “group of six spark photographs, showing phenomena at the ahead of the muzzle. This wave also encloses a great number of air disturbances 

muzzle of an 0-45 calibre revolver ” is on view at the Royal Photographic Society's Fig. 4.—The bullet is now 1-8th of an inch out of the muzzle, and the sudden 
Exhibition in Russell Square. The full descriptions of the photographs are as | release of the pent-up gases behind it has started a new sound wave. The shape 

follows: “ Fig. 1 shows a sound wave just emerging at the muzzle. A slight | of this wave is that of an oblate spheroid, since its source is not a point but a 
motion of the bullet or some gases that have leaked past it have pushed some circle whose diameter is equal to that of the bullet. The wave from the cylinder 

of the air in the barrel forward. In Fig. 2 a number of interesting features are | is now well across the plate. Fig. 5.—The second muzzle wave has now developed 
presented. There is the ring-shaped advance guard of the leakage gases, which | into much greater proportions. The bullet is well out of the muzzle and is still 
now appear positively for the first time, the well-developed sound wave and the | being accelerated. The out-rushing gases are impinging on its base and being 
small particles of powder residue, each of which has its wake and waves, the | deflected in a direction at right angles to their former path. Some of the gases 
slope of which is indicative of its speed. These particles were left in the barrel which are going faster than the bullet have blown through the spherical wave 
by a previous discharge. Some of them are going so fast that they have advanced in the centre of the plate. Fig. 6.—The bullet is no longer being accelerated, 
beyond the sound wave Fig. 3.—The muzzle wave is now leaving the plate; | and is about to emerge from the expanded gas of the propelling charge, which 
the gases are pushed far out, with most of the powder particles well ahead. Note has been losing speed. The fuzzy appearance of the bullet is due to the bending 
that for the first time the wave which originated at the junction of the cylinder | or refraction of light as it passes the bullet, and is caused by the hot gases 


with the barrel is now moving on to the plate. Its centre is seen about half an inch | which surround it.” 
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| THE ZEBRA AS A DECORATIVE MOTIF IN NATURE: A 


FrRoM THE PHOTOGRAPH BY MARTIN JOHNSON AT THE EXHIBITION OF ‘THE 
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“ZEBRAS AND GNUS, KENYA COLONY, EAST AFRICA”: A VERY 


The sixty-ninth annual Exhibition of the Royal Photographic Society, which was opened the other day at the Society’s headquarters, 35, Russell 
Square, is, as usual, full of interest and well worthy of a visit. As the opener, Mr. J. Dudley Johnston, observed, pictorial photography to-day 








_ 
By Courtesy OF THE PHOTOGRAPHER. 
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A REMARKABLE PHOTOGRAPH AT THE R.P.S. EXHIBITION. 


- 
IBITION OF THE ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SocrETY. 
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VERY STRIKING PHOTOGRAPH OF THE WILD, BY MR. MARTIN JOHNSON. 
We reproduce here one of the most striking of this year’s exhibits. 
October 25. 


has reached a very high level of achievement, which is difficult to surpass 
The one just opened will continue until 


| The Society's first exhibition was held in 1854 


35, Russell 
phy to-day 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK: 


PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 


Puorocrarus sy Coins (Constantinorie), Exziotr anp Fay, P. anp A., Vanpyx, 1.B., Puotorress, Keystone, anp Centra. Press. 
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A NOTED MACEDONIAN PATRIOT | THE ITALIAN WORLD-FLIER RESCUED BY AN AMERICAN CRUISER BETWEEN BROTHER OF LORD BIRKENHEAD: THE 
ASSASSINATED : TODOR ALEXANDROFF, ICELAND AND GREENLAND: LIEUT. LOCATELLI WELCOMED BY ADMIRAL nu LATE SIR HAROLD SMITH, RECORDER 

THE BALKAN “ROBIN HOOD.” ij MacGRUDEN ABOARD THE U.S.S. ‘‘ RICHMOND.” ii OF BLACKBURN AND EX-MP. 
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| CO-FOUNDER OF THE BROWNING 





HICKEY. i 
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| SOCIETY: THE LATE MISS EMILY ee REPRESENTATIVE IN LONDON : 








TURKEY'S NEW DIPLOMATIC | 


ZEKAI BEY. 


Bhan 





























THE PREMIER'S CAR AND £30,000: MR. 




















RAMSAY MACDONALD WITH HIS OLD FRIEND, armen ammeseary 
SIR ALEXANDER GRANT (LEFT). AN ITALIAN FASCIST DEPUTY | 
MURDERED : THE LATE SIGNOR 7 

CASALINI. 
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| RADIO IN THE REICHSTAG: THE GERMAN 





aaa eee CHANCELLOR, DR. MARX (RIGHT FOREGROUND) 
SCOTTISH SECRETARY OF THE i |. SPEAKING INTO A BROADCASTING APPARATUS. _/ 




















LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION : {THE 
LATE SIR W. MARTIN. 
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CHARGED WITH THE POPE'S BLESSING ON THE FRANCISCAN SEPTEMCENTENARY i DONOR OF A WHITE ORYX ANTELOPE TO THE “Z00": THE EMIR OF KATSINA 
AT CANTERBURY: CARDINAL BOURNE (FOURTH FROM RIGHT, IN FRONT) BETWEEN ae (THIRD FROM LEFT) WITH HIS SOM (EXTREME LEFT) AND WIGERIAN NOTABLES 
THE RX. BISHOPS _OF SALFORD (LEFT) AND BRENTWOOD (RIGHT). AT WEMBLEY. | 
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Todor Alexandroff, whose assassination on August 31 by Macedonian opponents 
under Bolshevist influence was lately reported from Sofia, led a revolutionary move- 
ment for an autonomous Macedonia. During the war he worked for the Germans 
as a spy.——Lieut. Locatelli, who left Pisa on July 25 to fly round the world, 
with three companions, had to alight on the sea between Reykjavik and Greenland 
owing to engine trouble. After drifting 100 miles the seaplane was picked up 
on August 24 by the U.S.S. cruiser “ Richmond.” Sir Harold Smith, K.C., 
had been Recorder of Blackburn since 1922. He was M.P. (Cons.) for Warrington 
from 1910 to 1922 It was recently made known that last March Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald was allotted 30,000 €1 Preference’ shares in McVitie and Price, whose 
managing-director, Sir Alexander Grant, was made a Baronet in June. It has 


a hee — 








| been explained that Sir Alexander, who, though a Conservative, is an old friend 
of the Premier, gave him a motor-car to save him from tiring train journeys, and 
the income from the shares (which revert to Sir Alexander's estate on the 
| Premier's death) is to cover the upkeep and taxation of the car. Sir Alexander 
received his Baronetcy for his gift of a national library to Scotland.——Miss 
Emily Hickey was co-founder, with Dr. Furnivall, of the Browning Society, and 
herself a poet Signor Casalini was shot dead by a Communist in a tram in 
Rome on September 12 as a reprisal for the murder of Signor Matteotti 
Sir William Martin raised over £150,000 for the Royal National Lifeboat Institution, 
of which he was Scottish Secretary for thirty years The Emir of Katsina visited 
' London some years ago, and was presented with two peacocks by the “ Zoo.” 
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.IN REVOLT AGAINST BOLSHEVIST TYRANNY: GEORGIA AND ITS CAPITAL. 


Puotocrarns Surriizp sy Toricar. 
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CLAIMED BY THE RUSSIAN BOLSHEVISTS TO HAVE BEEN RECAPTURED BY THEIR 
TROOPS: TIFLIS, FROM THE EAST BANK OF THE RIVER KURA—SHOWING A 
GEORGIAN CHURCH IN THE HILLS (CENTRE BACKGROUND). 


FIRST MADE THE CAPITAL OF GEORGIA IN 455, AND FOR MANY CENTURIES A 
STRONGHOLD OF EASTERN CHRISTIANITY: TIFLIS—THE BEAUTIFUL PARK IN THE 
HILLS BEHIND THE CITY. 
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WITH DECORATIVE ORNAMENTS AND FIRST OCCUPIED BY A RUSSIAN GARRISON IN 1799: THE PICTURESQUE CITY OF TIFLIS— ; 
|BELT: A GEORGIAN WOMAN IN B@ THE TARTAR QUARTER GEORGIA : COSTUME AS WORN 
NATIONAL DRESS. | AT TIFLIS. 
a 3 
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THE CENTRE OF A COUNTRY WAGING A WAR OF INDEPENDENCE AGAINST BOLSHEVIST OPPRESSION AND RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION: A GENERAL VIEW 
OF THE CITY OF TIFLIS FROM ANOTHER POINT ON THE EAST BANK OF THE RIVER KURA. 








The Georgian delegation td the League of Nations at Geneva reported on 
September 15 that the rising against the Bolshevists had become general in the 
Caucasus: that an important tunnel on the Tiflis-Batum line (the only railway 
to the interior) had been blown up, and the Soviet troops were retreating in 


with Tiflis had been interrupted for some ten days. The Legation stated that 
the revolt was a national movement against the Russian Soviet invaders, who, 
after recognising Georgian independence in 1920, had occupied the country and 
maintained a régime of oppression and religious persecution for three years The 


disorder ; while a provisional Georgian Government had been established at Kutais. insurrection began towards the end of August. On September |! a message from 
The movement is regarded not as a mere rising, but a war of independence, both Riga said that the Soviet was daily announcing the capture and shooting of 

the part of Georgia and Azerbaijan. The Georgian Legation in Paris on fresh batches of Georgian patriots, and had proclaimed its resolve to “crush al! 
September 15 expressed disbelief in the Bolshevist claim to have recaptured Tiflis. armed opposition with ruthless force.” Later reports from Constantinople said 


The report was contradicted from Turkish scurces, though direct communication that Georgian towns and villages were being burned and the inhabitants massacred 
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“Notorious Fellows”: Che Gentlemen who Went Bp. oO 


“THE SMUGGLERS.” By Lord Teignmouth and Charles G. Harper.* 
































HE smugglers of old suffered cutlass-cut and and opened the door of vault, or vestry, or church sands, and load it with what appeared to be lumps of 
pistol-shot, fire from fuzees and swivel-guns, for the reception of the passing goods ; the clergyman chalk for lime-burning.”’ Protection was by goodwill, 
thrust of bayonet, imprisonment in Hold, trans- shut his eves if he saw tubs or jars in his way ; and it as has been said, but it was also by “ batmen,” a 
portation, outlawry, forced work in the Navy, “ the is remarkable what good brandy-punch was generally guard, armed with bludgeons—stout ash poles ; some, 
prevayling power of Hemp,” and hanging in chains. to be found at the house of the village pastor.’" The six feet in length—who were employed to keep off 
Swords were ground against them, “ sharp and with natural “ confusion’ of the land was another asset, intruders by scaring them or by less gentle means. ‘ 
offering shelter and “ soft ’’ roads That was in the earlier, breezier days, when the i 
safe from the prying. Popula- smugglers were content, as a rule, to terrorise the 
tions were scanty. ‘* The church- few whose hands were against them without drawing | 
yards were frequently crowded more blood than would flow from a cracked sconce ; 
at night by other spirits than preferring to rule by the fear of damaged crops and 
those of the dead, and not even maimed stock, and burned houses, wheat-stacks, and | 
the church was exempted from hay-ricks. Sufficient, but not over-sanguinary ! 
such visitations."" Horses were Later—perhaps under the dominance of the sea- 
comm&ndeered—with their own- smugglers, ever more sinister than their jovial com- 
ers’ connivance; barns, woods rades of the land--the gangs took to more offensive 
and parks were refuges. And it weapons. Then, even the complaisant rebelled, even 
was so in Sussex, and, in lesser those eager to buy cheaply or because it was ‘' agin’ ; 
degree, in Hampshire, in Devon th’ Government,’’ even those who regarded such i 
and Cornwall, and on the East “free trade’ as a right that had been theirs from ; 
Coast. “time out of mind.” No longer would the inn- 
Tobacco, tea, brandy and keeper give the freedom of his “ hides,” unless he : 
other spirits, cinnamon, bandana were in league ; ‘‘ labour’ was more difficult to get ; iY 
handkerchiefs, silks, laces, Leg- the parson ceased to pass by on the other side when | 
horn hats, and many another he found tea in his pulpit and the aisles full of 
A “ FREE-TRADERS’” HAUNT: THE REMAINS OF THE “DOG AND PARTRIDGE,” contraband article came in duty tubs ; smugglers no longer ‘ walked ”’ as awe-inspiring 
SLINDON COMMON, NEAR ARUNDEL; AND THE SMUGGLERS’ “CELLAR.” free ; and out went the forbid- phosphorescent “ ghosts"; even the slabs of the ) 
Richesé Vewkine wes whieped and kicked to denth by two amugsions ot the “ Dag and den wool the “ Owlers”’ handicd tombstones of Hurstmonceaux churchyard, it may ra 
Partridge,” on January 28, 1748. The place is no longer an inn, but the house survives, when it was sought to bolster up be avowed, ceased to turn on swivels and receive 
4 good deal altered, as 2 cottage. “In the garden may be seen a very capacious cellar, cloth-weaving in this country by illicit stores; the double-roof lost its value; ‘ Alsa- 
excavated out of the soil and sandstone, and very uch larger than a small country inn could starving the Continental looms ; tias '’ grew rarer and rarer ; farmers voted it impolitic 
have ever required for ordinary business purposes. It is known as the ‘ Smugglers’ Cellar.’”’ swivel-guns for French priva- to wink as they had done when they considered sinug- 


gling to be advantageous, “ as finding employ for many 
who would be otherwise thrown on their parishes "’ ! 

Running by force killed the trade. An intensive 
attack began. Officers and men of the preventive ; 
service were increased in numbers and efficiency: 
“ betrayals "’ succeeded brutalities; more pistols 
barked alarms ; Bow Street runners, magistrates, and 
judges did their duty firmly. The result was 
that desired—and now we have few but the lirtle 
people ; the petty defiers of the Inland Revenne, 
and the more daring boot-leggers brought into being 
by dry America. 

But, says Mr. Harper, “ there is a recrudescence 
of smuggling, on a very large scale, of which the 
public in general know, and are told, nothing '’— 
thanks, he argues, to the heavy taxation consequent 
upon the Great War. Further, the authors add: 
‘Smuggling of cocaine and other drugs nowadays 
takes up so much of the Customs officers’ attention 
that there is some suspicion it is diverted from the 
question of brandy-smuggling in particular, and of 
other dutiable goods in general. Of course, the 
fantastically high duties on foreign spirits have now 
again made any successful evasion of the Customs 
highly remunerative.”’ ) 

Commander Lord Teignmouth and Mr. Charles G. 


a good point.” There was hasty making of bullets 
and play of powder. Patrols petitioned for new boots 
and stockings to replace those worn out in the 
pursuit of “ Free-traders.’’ There were preventive 
officers on land and sea, with sailors and soldiery in 
support. Many traffickers fell to the “ fatal lead” 
before they could say their Nummy Dummy, their 
‘In Nomine Domine’; rewards brought many to 
the dock. Yet “ the most pernicious practice" per- 
sisted on most days and flourished during the 
“darks,” the moonless nights; spout lanterns flashed 
their welcomes and their warnings ; tubs and packages 
were run all round the coast ; and customs men and 
service men too often joined that Richard Morgan 
who “ languished " under wounds “ and languishingly 
did live for the space of one hour, and then did die ” ; 
too often were blood-brothers of that gallant William 
Webb whose tombstone proclaims— 








I am not dead, but sleepeth here, 

And when the Trumpet Sound I will appear 
Four balls thro’ me Pearced there way : 
Hard it was. I'd no time to pray. 





This stone that here you Do see 
My Comerades erected for the sake of me 














But the game went on; comparatively few of the 




















offenders were put out of business, and the un- “THE ROB ROY OF THE WEST": JACK RATTENBURY, Harper, “‘ with a common interest in those robustious old 
customed found ready market among those who “ AUTHOR” OF “THE MEMOIRS OF A SMUGGLER ” (1837). smuggling days,” with access to official sources, and, 
resented heavy taxes and did not deem it dishonest Jack Rattenbury, of Beer, Devonshire, is credited with the writing most fortunately, with transcriptions of “ secret and con- 
to rob Governments they regarded as extravagant of ‘‘ The Memoirs of a Smuggler,” published at Sidmouth in 1837 ; fidential documents of the eighteenth century” which 
task-masters. ‘ , ae ro apn renee "aeaiaelt Tams peg — wane have since been destroyed by Admiralty Orders, have } 
The fact is that the majority sympathised with pane Sain te pee patie: open rations aoa ouniaie written the picturesque story of the “Free-traders”’ as it ; 
the gentlemen who went By |; some im sheer aguee- in the Navy, and smuggler. His life was full of adventure, and he has never been written before. “ The Smugglers ” is ex- 
ment with acts which enabled them to purchase had a gift for escaping, although he was most unlucky cellent in every way : two volumes of fascination.—®.u.c. 
luxuries they could not have afforded had dues been 
settled, some in terror. Most were only too willing teers; Fuller's earth, used in the manu- 
to watch the hedge or the wall: it was not theirs facture of cloth; and golden guineas for 
to inform or interfere, and they had no desire to be the payment of Napoleon's troops 
‘speenied "’ to appear at the assizes, especially Much of the “ Notorious Fellows’ 
when “ purgury” was likely to be necessary and work was simply done; a strong, quick 
someone had “ squeeked.” ‘“‘ Each tradesman smug- pull to shore, a speedy landing, and a | 
gled, or dealt in smuggled goods ; each public-house rapid carrying away. But it was not al- 
was supported by smugglers, and gave them in return ways so. ‘‘ Crops” were sunk and buoyed 
every facility possible; each country gentleman on —"‘ put in the collar "’—until they could 
the coast dabbled a little in the interesting traffic ; be fished up safely. One load was dis- 
almost every magistrate shared in the proceeds or covered by a Coast Blockade Service man ra 
partook of the commodities. Scarcely a house but who swam out to investigate a feather 
had its place of concealment, which would accom- that floated on the sea but did not drift | 
modate kegs or bales or human beings, as the case and found it marking a cork that headed 
might be; and .many streets in seaport towns had a line to dumped liquor. Tubs were buried 
private passages from one house to another, so that on the shore and a Customs officer 
the gentleman inquired for by the officers at No. 1 trained a dog to nose out anything smell- 
was often walking quietly out of No. 20, while they ing of spirits! Another device was in- 
were searching for him in vain. The back of one vented by one “ Buffy "-——" tubs of spirit 
street had always excellent means of communication whose shape and colour were disguised by 
with the front of another, and the gardens gave exit a coating of Plaster of Paris, studded with \ 
to the country with as little delay as possible.” gravel and shells, and partially hidden 
In Kent “ the peasantry laughed at, or aided, with seaweed, so as to resemble as nearly A “SOFT ROAD”: SMUGGLERS’ TRACKS NEAR EWHURST 
and very often got a good day's work, or, at all events, as possible the blocks of chalk found under Smugglers landed many a cargo near Worthing and Shoreham, and their shore- 
a jug of ge nuine hollands, from the friendly smugglers ; the cliffs along the Kentish shore These going comrades bore the contraband inland. “Avoiding the much-travelled 
the clerk and the sexton willingly aided and abetted, would be dropped from boats at night on highroads, and traversing the chalk downs by unfrequented bridle-tracks, they 
- — the beach. above low-water line. so as to went across the level Weald and pest the Surrey border into that still lonely 
** The Smugglers.” Picturesque Chapters in the History of ey ae uhen the tide receded Next don district running east and west for many miles, on the line of Leith Hill, Ewurst / 
Contraband. By Lord Teignmouth, Commander, R.N., and Charles mye and Hindhead There may still be seen the “soft roads” alone which the 
G. Harper. Mlustrated by Paul Hardy, by the Authors, and from a smuggler, attired in a countryman's “ treetradern”’ carried their merchandise , 
Old Prints and Pictures. (Cecil Palmer; {2 25.) gabardine, would drive a cart on to the 


Iustratsons Reproduced from “ The Seeugelers,” by Courtesy of the Authors and of ihe 
Publisher, Mr. Ceci Palmer 
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UNLOP CORDS are made in England 

by the world’s greatest tyre experts with 

a view to giving motorists longer mileage, 
greater comfort and perfect safety. 


The fact that 95°/, of British car manufacturers 
fit Dunlop as standard equipment is sufficient 
evidence that these ideals of mileage, comfort and 
safety have been achieved. 

DUNLOP CORDS represent the supreme 
achievement of the British Tyre industry. Every 
British motorist should fit Dunlop, not only because 
they are made in England and provide employment 
for British workers, but also because they are the 
greatest of all tyres. 


Follow the car-makers’ lead— 


fi Dunlop as be satisfied 


CORD TYRES 


DUNLOP > SER COMPANY LTO spsle 
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The Dining Hall, Newstead Abbey. 


Huge halls, long galleries, spacious chambers joined 
By no quite lawful marriage of the arts 

Might shock a connoisseur; but when combined 
Form a whole which irregular in parts 

Yet formed a grand impression on the mind 

At least of those whose eyes are in their hearts. 





O better description than this word picture of Lord 
Byron’s could be given of his ancestral home, ancient 
Newstead Abbey, that magnificent relic of monastic 

design and medieval architecture. The older portion owes 
its existence to Henry II., who built and endowed this with 
many another abbey in expiation of ‘Thomas a Becket’s death. 
Happily have these abbey buildings been united to the 16th 
century castellated mansion of the Byrons. Among the many 
apartments of great historic interest are the tapestried rooms 
of Edward III., Henry VIII., and the great dining room, ; 
finished in the olden style, once the monks’ refectory. Lord Byron's Bed. 
This old building plays no part in martial tale or civic strife, 

but it charms with a wonderful individuality, particularly 

because of its associations with Lord Byron, who here spent 

his happiest hours. 

Individuality is not confined to a person or a building. John 

Haig Scotch Whisky possesses it by virtue of outstanding 

merit—maturity and quality unrivalled. Since 1627 it has 


ye Kon 
John Haig? 


Issump sy JOHN HAIG & CO, LTD, DISTILLERS, MARKINCH, FIFE, AND KINNAIRD HOUSE, PALL MALL EAST, 5.W.1 
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iS lee ©OUEEN has been, I am told, greatly amused 
by the accounts of the Prince f Wales being 

d by reporters and mobbed y cur is « was 

ig his stay in democratk \merica Ihe Princes 

had looked forward to a quiet tim ind’ was much 
disquieted about the sensation he created His onky 


chance would be to hav substitute t take the 
homsing, while he took his pleasure lL am told that 
the King has a double, as King Edward had not 
that either of them was ever utilised as substitutes 
but there I e like the Princ f Wales Ameri 
cans seemed t have been particularly clever ir 


toval Highness, he arefully he 





t t mix himself up with other peopk Now 
nada, on his ranch and on expeditions to the 
Kockies, he is nearer nature ind while he has we 
ver the people as a man, there is less notice taken 
of fim as a prince, and this in itself constitutes a 
kind of holiday for hin 
it King and Queen are at one with their sul 
‘ th eather which remains very un 
settled There was a glor s spell of ten days 
nd e good day in tl H ds does people as 
much good as tw 1 whe els The © n is 
f 1 of Bal ul, whe she tak nore walking 
ercise thar vl H Majesty has all 
tl wh the se 1 h than before 
4 i the better 1 i I 
D st ] irge of the 
4 continget Tr} s I i 
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weather 


to 


NEWS. Sev 20, 


which we are becoming re- 


} as had ‘ 


red th h custom. Lord Lonsdale h party 
nd the K pla his private stand at his disposal 
1} Duk ind Duche { Sutherland arrived at 
Dunrol ( tle the end of last week, having had a 
ri ru i Near-FKastert water with Lord 
ind Lad Beatt The Hon. Mrs. Richard Hoare 
the Duke's sil Lady Londonderry's only 
sister, ha wit chi ccupied the Dairy 
Cottage at Dun in, lent by the Duke for two 
months As Miss Fl nee Chaphn, sh worked with 
the Ss i Red s the war, and was taken 
rise r bv the Austrians, who 
treated her verv well She was in 


a V.A 


D. before the war 


underwent a 


London Gi ] She is a 
fine swimme can § boat, mde 

vthu and ply rod with any 
one ] the neighbour d of Dun 
robin she is a great favourite, as 
she was a favourite niece with the 
late Duke, and a kee helpe of 
Millicent Duchess, wh« w Lady 
Millicent Hawes, and who was a 
great benefactor to Sutherland She 
now lives very quietly with her hus 
band, Colonel Hawes very clevel 
ind charming man n a farm not 
far from Paris, wher has a flat 
From time to tim he meets in 


Lining 


and als¢ 
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letter to Lord Balfour, written in 1922, at 


ccupied Sir James, whose whole heart is in his 

fine work in Northern Ireland He is quite well 
again, and, happily, full of energy and enthusiasm 
Lhe red Coalition Free State Government 
would, it is thought, be in favour of an amicable 


settlement betweer the two Irish Government 
which would be greatly for the benefit of both 
Gleneagles is a wonderful place The golf course 
although inland, is verv fine, and the hotel forming 
the only accommodation in the neighbourhood is 
palatial with 15 bed-rooms, tennis-courts wim 


golfers could desire 
and Mrs. Bernard 
have G. B. 5S 

golfers), the 


John 


ming-bath, and everything that 
It has recently been sampled by Mr 
Shaw it would be interesting to 
American 


and Lady 


opinior n an assemblage of 


Kellogg, Sir 


Aird, Sir Hugh and Lady Denison, and Major and 
Mrs Lioyd George Gleneagles is a great hotel 
venture of the railway company, which deserves 


encouragement It wi I understand, be open all 
the vea nd 
Susan Duche f Somerset, who is spending the 
sutumn at The Lodge Portree Isle of Skye, has 
be« t etch he is very fond of art in 
veral branche ind recently presided at a concert 
i the D Hall, Portree, in aid of Scottish hospitals 
M I I I ‘ 1 Miss Margaret Kennedy were 
the talented artist whi rganised the concert 
Su Duche { rset who has a very kind 
hea always ready to aid good cause those 
espe hich are patriot is very popular in the 
Isle ‘ ~ 
| ad l Imer were ent the 
I I Ancaster t Drummond 
Cc ] ! I 1 hior { Grant va 
a fe t ‘ S Ronald Grahan 
( dud ( ind Captain ki \W 
i) ( f 11 if 11 t ‘ ue 
t I } and ‘ ited = for ‘ fiy 
' ‘ 
I? Ma f Lond lerr | ed a 47aal 
t h B " ist week, for the fr nstruc 
1 th f r Lad Londonderry not ed 
t I h Cl r he till keep Carol the 
t t Brora here her children spent ome 
Tt ar having taken Loch Chore 
h en let, first to Lady Violet Brassey and 
ne t yer sons now t Mr und Me Pike 
I ! y Chaplin, the Hon. Mrs. Richard Hoare 
lent the listrict were at the 
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These State Express 
are wonderful/ 


For every occasion of 
leisure and pleasure, this 
me best cigarette is the 
exclusive vogue. 
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25 for 2/- 
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“ DISCOVERIES IN INDIA."—(Continned from page 528. 

the total absence of any iron on either site, as well 
as from the fact that none of the objects, except the 
bricks and a few toy terra-cottas, can be paralleled 








have been found in Baluchistan; and there are 
linguistic reasons for believing that it was by way 
of Baluchistan that the Dravidian races (thought 
by some writers to have been origi- 
nally connected with the Mediter- 
ranean) entered India. Mr. Banerji 
himself is inclined to connect this 
culture of the Indus valley directly 
with the Afgean culture of the 
Eastern Mediterranean, and holds 
that distinct affinities are  trace- 
able between the Minoan anti- 
quities of Cret, and those un- 
earthed by him at Mohenjo-Daro— 
especially in regard to the painted 
ceramic wares and _ pictographic 
inscriptions. But the resemblances 
referred to are, at the best, pro- 
blematical, and, in any case, too 
slight and intangi 
ble to warrant any 
inference being 
drawn as to a 
cultural connection 
between the two 


areas. 
THE LAST OF THE “LION”: LORD BEATTY’S JUTLAND FLAG-SHIP What 


REDUCED TO A HULK BY SHIPBREAKERS—A CRANE ON THE MAIN DECK 
LOWERING A HUGE ARMOUR-PLATE INTO A BARGE. 
H.M.S. * Lion,” the famous battle-cruiser that was Earl Beatty’s flag-ship at the Battle 


settled population—namely, fertility of the soil, an 
unfailing water supply, and easy communications 
and it was, of course, among such large and settled 
populations that civilisation had the best chance of 
making progress. The debt which, in the early 
stages of its development, the human race owed to 
the Nile, to the Danube, to the Tigris, and to the 
Euphrates, is already well known. But how much 
it owed to the Indus and to the Ganges has yet to 
be determined. In the case of the Indus, it is pro- 
bably true that successive migrations from outside 
had a useful effect, as they did in Mesopotamia and 
in Egypt, in promoting the development of indigenous 
culture; but there is no reason to assume that 
the culture of this region was imported from other 
lands, or that its character was profoundly modified 
by outside influences. 

[The above article by Sir John Marshall is illustrated 
by four pages of photographs in this number. | 




















seems 
prima facie more 
probable is that 
this forgotten civil- 


lutland, was specifically named in the Washington Treaty among the capital ships isation, of which 
to be scrapped. It was thus impossible to preserve her as a national monument, like the excavations 
the “ Victory.”” as was widely urged. The “ Lion" was sold to Messrs. Hughes, Bolckow of Harappa and 
and Co. for £77,000 and taken from Rosyth to Jarrow-on-Tyne to be broken up about Mohenjo-Daro have 
six months ago. The ship, which is 680 ft. long, is now but a hulk, and is shortly 


now given us a 
first glimpse, was 
developed in the 
Indus valley itself, 


to go into dry dock to be cut in two. Illustrations of previous stages in her demolition 
appeared in our issues of April 5, 12 and 26 last. 
Photograph by Topical. 





among the known antiquities of the Mauryan or and just as distinctive of that 
subsequent epochs; while the pictographic writing region as the civilisation of the 
is totally distinct from the early Brahmi script Pharaohs was distinctive of the 








which the Emperor Asoka employed throughout Nile. In the marvellous forward 








the greater part of India, or from the Kharoshthi 
script which he used in his inscriptions on the North- 
Western Frontier. 

As to the second question, it is possible, though 


progress which mankind made dur- 
ing the Neolithic, Copper, and 
Bronze Ages, the great river tracts 
of the then inhabited parts of the 


REMINISCENT OF THE WAR: THE COLLAPSE OF GLASSFORD BRIDGE 
OVER THE AVON ON THE MAIN ROAD FROM AYR TO EDINBURGH. 
Glassford Bridge, a massive stone structure, which carried the main road from Ayr to 


Edinburgh over the river Avon, between Strathaven and Stonehouse, in Lanarkshire, 


unlikely, that this civilisation of the Indus valley world played a most important suddenly collapsed on the evening of September 9. Fortunately, no one was killed, but 
was an intrusive civilisation emanating from further part ; for it was in these tracts that some anglers who were fishing under the bridge had a narrow escape. It may be 
west. Painted pottery and other objects somewhat conditions were found most favour- noted that there are three rivers named Avon in Scotland, as well as four in England. 


analogous to those from Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa able for supporting a dense and « Photograph by C.N. 























Harrods is daily coming 
to be recognised as 
‘The House for Men’ 
where perfect fitting and 
absolute satisfaction is 
guaranteed every man. 


Foulard 


Dyressing Gown Such features account for the smart: 
of Pure Silkk. An easy 


mess of your Stetson even after 
fitting, extremely comfort- 


able garment made of a months of wear. 
special quality fabric in a 
wide assortment of richly 
coloured Paisley designs on 
Blue, Grey, Brown or Red 


ounds. Ideal 
- travelling. 63/- 


Compare your Stetson with any hat 
—minutely. Note the fine, smooth 
texture of the felt, the skilful manner 
in which the brim is curled. 


Illustrated Stetson Booklet containing list 
of Agents will be forwarded on request. 


JOHN B. STETSON COMPANY 


Offices and Showrooms (Wholesale) 


70, New Bond Street, London, W.1 


TETSON HATS 





HARRODS LTD 


LONDON SW: 
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Born 1820—Still going Strong ! 
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MEEOV. nl e/a Y 1TERARY SPIRIT SEmES HO. © 
Wh e ” yy P Pay Yj ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON at the “RED 
Y yp GY \ UY, LION," Wendover. A picturesque survival of the 
ee VA days of the Civil War, with the fireplace intact, 
Vy Py aN \ at which the Roundhead Commanders fore- 
UY) Yf gathered. Robert Louis Stevenson is said to have 
Vi, stayed here in 1875. 


Johnnie Walker : ‘I have heard your words described as 
the Distilled essence of Scotland.” 


Shade ot “I could never dispute that title with 
Robert Louis Stevenson : you 


99 


JOHN WALKER & SONS, LTD., Scotren Wursxy Distiirers, Kirmarnocx, ScorrandD 
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‘SPOOFS AND THE SPOOFED: five cents in his pocket and hope and despair wrestling into the cheapest part of the house. In exchange for 








THE CONPESSIONS OF AN ILLUSIONIST”’ in his heart. a goat I gave a four-shilling seat. While for a sack 4 
Followed days of striving to make ends meet ; of potatoes three of the best seats were allowed. 
ARL HERTZ became an illusionist in the best then a first-night’s success which augured well for the Some of the*poorer people brought a cabbage or two 
traditional manner. In knickerbocker days future. The forty dollars a week mounted to sixty ; apiece for admission. ”’ 
he pined to palm and yearned to produce rabbits and from then Carl Hertz did not look back. His And the illusionist was at his busiest when play- 
from hats and coins from knee-caps His father, fees mounted up and up—and they were in cash and house rents and other costs were low Indeed, at 
as parents ever have, tabooed the stage, and insisted in kind. Miners paid in gold-dust and nuggets, times, he built his own theatres as he toured, not 
on the dry goods [he youthful Carl was “ sacked ”’ very often with a liberal tipping of the scale, so that very substantial structures, it is true, but excellent 
for conjuring in business for the purpose. Think of 
hours. His first public that, oh landlords, and 
appearance was as an sub-landlords, and sub- 
amateur, and, of course, he sub-landlords ! 
shivered with fright and It was so in West Aus- ! 
was a failure. Still, he was tralia in the late ‘nineties. 


undeterred, and out he 
went on the road with a 


Transport was by camels 
and costly. At Coolgardie, 


travelling company — two water was worth /1 a bucket, 
performances and a dis- for it had to be carted from f 
appearing manager! The Perth, A bath was {1. 
result was a_ reluctant ‘There was no bathroom, 


return to the store, but 
not for long. One of a party 
of four, he found himself 
at Petaluma. He had 
been engaged as a conjurer, 
but discovered that he 


and the bath consisted of 
an oil tin, about eighteen 
inches high and six inches 
in diameter, suspended from 
a nail over your head. To 
this was attached a cord, 


was expected ‘to throw which, when pulled, tilted 
in’’ Dick Deadeye, which, the tin and upset the water 
as he could not sing a over you. This was what 
note, somewhat perturbed 


him. Worse he and the 
other three had to double 
all the parts in the opera; 
billed as “ Gilbert and 
Sullivan's Pinafore’ com- 


but the water was not 

allowed to be wasted, and, 

if no soap were used, you 

were only charged half- 

price for your bath, as ' 
in that case the water could | 
be given to the animals.”’ 


was called a first-class bath ; 4 











pany Sticks and stones 





and threatening eggs kept 
a a a i COMMEMORATING THE 700TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE COMING OF THE FRANCISCAN FRIARS TO ENCLAND: 





them in the theatre until a : But against such items 
. , NUNS IN THE PROCESSION TO THE FRIARY GARDEN AT CANTERBURY ‘ - 
five th next morning were theatres “ erected ” for 
Father was confirmed in The 700th anniversary of the arrival of nine poor Friars of St. Francis at Canterbury in 1224 (the first introduction of about {20, to hold a 
rder ; ne i) mmemorated ¢ r nm mtember | Cc n rr ttend as the Churct f St "> 
hi pinion and confiscated ato England Bsc ated there on Soy oF ul Bourne attended Mass in . <fege ’ thousand in each audience. 
3 afterwards headed a f n ustrated $ mn pa 523) to th ardens of the ; it riary in Canterbury ‘ 
and burnt the whole of a s am . or : ; . ‘ ee , es ans of . * The theatre consists of ' 
, P Vatnec ere w hora! Euchatist with a sermon by the Bishop of Trur Though no combined service was held, al! the f i} , f ’ 
. rin ous t S ¢ sO oO ) , 
the pr igiou infant Anglican and Roman Catholic, met afterwards in the old-world Franciscan garden.—|Photograph by G.P.U.| a ort of corra ult ¢ 
apparatus sage bush, and you can 
Not even that discouraged the aspirant, and in Hertz was able to write: ‘‘ I have sometimes found enclose as much ground as you think fit. Che 
due time he had saved enough to start afresh—and on weighing up after the show that I had nearly fence is about twelve feet high, and the natives 
start he did, for Kansas City, where he arrived £20 worth more than the box-office count of tickets weave the twigs so closely together that the 
after an eleven-day 3000-miles’ journey, with twenty- called for.’ In Fiji, ways were otherwise * The Peeping Toms’ cannot see through, much less 
© A Modern Mystery Merchant: the Trials, Tricks, and Travels natives paid for admission to my entertainment in crawl through : In those cases where the 
of Carl Hertz, the Famous American Illusionist By Carl Hertz vegetables, poultry, pigs and so forth If a pig were theatre was rented we paid about /5 a night, and 
(Hutchinson and ¢ 18s. net handed in at the pay-box, two persons were passed for this the proprietors not only furnished the theatre, 


Continucd ceerlical, 
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Genuine, Reliable and guaranteed 
Furs at half Shop Prices. 





Save money by buying your Fersin the City 

from the actual manufacturers at wi sale 

Price. You want tt yest value—we give 
Call and taspect our 





WRITE FOR BEAUTIFULLY WLLUSTRATED new | 
SEASON'S CATALOGUE, POS! FREE 
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in every corner of the World oh o4 
where Tennis is played. A e 
Ball that will stand every con- ° 
dition of climate because of The scent of lavender 1S beyond 
its fundamental soundness of : . criticism. Itsdelicate fragrancenever 
design, its absolute waterproof ia a? 
qualities and unstripable finest startles or offends the senses. It 1s in 
Melton cover. It is true in > 
bound, very fast oft the racquet every way a refined perfume, but 


and does “not depreciate by difficult to reproduce. Price’s Old 
ceeping ° ‘ 
‘ English Lavender is the only 


EN LE < lavender soap in which the perfume 


is natural and at full strength. 

In old-time wooden boxes } 

TENNIS BALLS of six and twelve tablets 21 
Henleys Tyre & Rul Colid. GNS. 


Sq. Lenden.E.C. 


4 ) 
Az. weil, 3088 — $808. Price S . 
WORKS - GRAVESEND §=ENCLAND. The charmiog Mole) illustrated is of fine quality 
Seal Coney from selected whole skins The 
testure and quality of these skins make the coat 
indistinguishable from finest Sea Musquash ' 
Trimmed with new a ovely « arofe e 
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PRICE'S SOAP CO. LTD. LONDON 64, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, 
Ly $—t9 LONDON, E.C.4. 
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BUCHANAN’S 





“BLACK & WHITE” 


AGE and QUALITY are the attributes that have placed “ BLACK & WHITE” in 
the unrivalled position which it holds in the Home Market and in the Markets of the World. 


The outstanding fact that JAMES BUCHANAN & CO., LTD., hold the Largest 
Stocks of Matured Scotch Whiskies is a guarantee of unvarying quality of blend and of 


incomparable superiority. 


JAMES BUCHANAN & CO. LTD. 26, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C.1. 
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“SPOOFS AND THE SPOOFED."—(Continued.) 

but guaranteed to keep the enclosure in such con- 
dition that no one could peep through ; and, to make 
doubly sure, a guard of four or five men was placed 
round the sage while the show was going on. The 
proprietor of the theatre provided and paid the 
guards.” Reserved seats were priced at 24s., and 
unreserved at 12s.; standing room was 6s. 

Java was even better: ‘‘ At one of the towns... 
I visited I was unable to obtain a suitable building 
to give my performance in, so my advance-agent 
had to have one put up. The total cost came to 
just {1. It was made of palm leaves and bamboo, and 
the wood used was borrowed, and returned at the end 
of my engagement.” As to Bombay !—Carl Hertz 
was showing the cinematograph for the first time in 
India, and it was necessary, if light were to be kept 
out, to cover the spaces between the boards of the 
wooden building, which were left wide apart for 
ventilation’ purposes. The place held some 1500 
people, but its every side was covered and uncovered 
for a matinée. About a hundred natives tacked 
brown paper all over it, labouring from seven in 
the morning until the time for opening in the after- 
noon, and working again to remove the paper for 
the evening: charge two-and-a-half rupees (about 
two shillings) for the job ! 

Incidentally, it is interesting to note that the 
master illusionist was no believer in ‘“ the Indian 
Rope Trick,” as a trick. He could never see it him- 
self, and was unable to find any European who had: 
it was ever a case of hearsay. He was inclined to 
consider the affair a product of hypnotism. 

Or were the audience deliberately self-deceived, 
ignoring facts to the acceptance of traditions? Cer- 


alpaca, their heads covered by black hoods, and their 
hands encased in black gloves. Thus dressed, the 
audience are not supposed to see them.” 

To return to our subject. One of Carl Hertz’s 
most discussed tricks was that of the disappearing 
cage and canary. The illusionist was frequently 
accused of cruelty, and it was even said that he killed 
a bird at each show. This was untrue. The canary 
was unhurt, and Hertz was able to demonstrate the 
fact on a number of trial occasions. He would 
deny, in fact, that any cruelty was used in the train- 
ing of performing animals. “It is the first object 
of every trainer to discover how animals play when 
at liberty and to attempt to imitate their games 
in the performances which he devises. An animal 
that will not play is useless from the trainer's point 
of view. a3 

a rubber balls had not been invented there 
would have been no performing dogs. Dan, the 
drunken dog, was trained by rolling a ball from 
side to side in front of him. The dog, of course, 
followed every movement of the ball. Afterwards, 
the ball was dispensed with, the trainer’s hands 
indicating the necessary movements. In a similar 
way dogs are taught to turn somersaults. A ball 
is thrown, and the dog springs up at it. The next 
throw is directed behind the dog, which, in conse- 
quence, flings itself backwards. Once the idea is 
grasped, subsequent training is easy. . Sea-lions, 
like elephants, are natural balancers. The wonderful 
balancing feats performed by Captain Woodward's 
sea-lions were first suggested by the sea-lions at 
play in San Francisco Bay. The animals were 
noticed tossing pieces of wreckage from onrs to the 


movement of the subject’s muscles. A person keeping 
a hidden object in mind naturally reveals a slight 
inclination to move hands, limbs or head in that 
direction. So long as a subject is in this condition 
he will lead the mind-reader, who is thoroughly 
practised in his art of watching for the movement 
of the muscles, directly to the object. 

“ This is all there is in it. It makes no difference 
whether I take a person's hand in mine, or place 
mine on his head, shoulder or leg, so long as it is where 
there are muscles. The practice all mind-readers 
have is sufficient to enable them to detect the slightest 
movement of the muscles... . / All the tricks of the 
mind-reader are capable of similar explanation. No 
living being can do anything by supernatural aid, 
and mediums, mind-readers and others who claim 
to work by such means are frauds.” 

Thus one of the greatest illusionists of his day, 
writing of his trials, tricks, and travels ; telling tales 
of himself and of others, of sleight-of-hand and con- 
federates and mesmerism, of poker as played by the 
sharpers and as upset by the conjurer for the good 
of the “ mug,” of the Vanishing Lady and the 
“ burning "’ of Jeanne Granier at the stake, of the 
three-card and other swindles, of spoofs that failed 
and spoofs that won through. In his life, Carl Hertz 
was an entertainer of the first rank ; in this his book 
he continues to entertain and his audiences should 
be “‘ full-houses.”’ E. H. G. 


The Empress Rooms are going through a process of 
rejuvenation, and will emerge in a few days with a 
much smaller “intimate’’ floor, two new and verv 


tainly they might have done so had they been other, and it was remarked that they hardly ever good bands, and a series of eleven o'clock “ turns ”’ of 


Japanese. “ In Japanese theatres scenery is used, but made a miss.” a very first-rate order. As the Empress Rooms have 
there is neither curtain nor act-drop. The stages Another topic of exceptional interest: mind- undoubtedly one of the finest floors in London the 
are made to revolve, so that while one scene is being reading. The Hertzian description is ‘‘ muscle- news that they will be slightly reduced in size is not 
acted, another is being set at the back. . . . When reading.”” ‘‘In all the cases where the mind-reader likely to affect their popularity. On the contrary, 


people these days like to dance 


Fashion so dictates. 


properties have to be brought on to the stage or 
removed, this is done by two men dressed in black 


is supposed to lead a person to a hidden object, the 
performer is guided entirely by an involuntary 


‘jammed up.” 
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NINE H.P. CAR 


‘is not like any other small 
car on the market .... Not 
the least commendable 
feature is that the car is 
faster than any of the non- 
racing types of small cars; 
yet it has no roughness of 
performance and the body 
design is not stripped,” said 
Mr. Massac Buist in The 
Morning Post. Standard 
model 2 or 4 seater costs 
£185; particulars from 


THE ROVER COMPANY 


LIMITED COVENTRY 


61 New Bond Street LONDON 
Lord Edward Street, DUBLIN 
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A charming and 
appropriate Gift 
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ing Gift, appropriate to every occasion. 


It offers the opportunity of gradually 
acquiring a necklace of ——~ @ . and ever-increasing 
value, and may be commenced with one pearl on a 
platinum chain at a cost of £5. 0. 0 epwards. 


WRITE FOR ADD-A-PEARL NECKLACE 
FOLDER SENT FREE ON REQUEST 


THE 
GOLDSMITHS 


m. SSITVERSMITHS 
4, COMPANY ey 


Ti E Add-a-Pearl Necklace makes a charm- 
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IPratts National Service Series 

















THE GOLDEN PUMP 


‘ I ‘HE last step in bringing Pratts to This series of announce- 
° ments is to convey some 

the public, apart of course from idea of the comprehensive 

the ever-popular sealed Green Can, is pe pag ot A omc 6 
the Golden Pump—the last word in He gr 
rapid, easy and wasteless distribution. heap on seedy thow- 
Sands oO garages an a 

It can only be a matter of time before million motorists. Watch 

for the next of the series. 


Bulk Storage is universally adopted for 
supplying motor-spirit. That it has so 
quickly reached its present great popu- 
larity is unquestionably due to the 
efforts of the Anglo-American Oil Co. 
to induce garages to adopt it. The 
Pratts label attached to the delivery 
pipe guarantees spirit of perfect quality 


—absolute uniformity—and reliability. 


PRATTS 


Uniform eve 
Reliable bao 


_ 











ANCLO-AMERICAN OIL COMPANY, LTD. 36 QUEEN ANNE'S GATE, LONDON, S.W. 1. 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 


“THE SPORT OF KINGS.” AT THE SAVOY. 
HOSE who remember the admirable work which 
Mr. Holman Clark has done on the London 
stage ever since that time—in the early "Nineties— 
when he used to play character parts at the Hay- 





abandon the conventions of a lifetime not only by 
yielding to the temptation of making bets, but by 
actually figuring on the race-course as a welshing 
bookmaker, is certainly a very diverting figure, alike 
as conceived by Mr. Hay and as played with a happy 
mixture of broad effect and stipple by “Mr. Clark. 
Those who like an evening of boisterous fun should 

make a point of sampling the new en- 

tertainment at the Savoy. They will 






















enjoy themselves thoroughly. 


PAVLOVA AT COVENT GARDEN. 


During the last fifteen years we have 
had, not our fill—that would be an un- 
gracious phrase to use—but at any rate 
a fairly complete supply of those constant 
imports, the Russian 


gives us the old and ever new and ever delightful 
“Swan” dance. It is a pity that Pavlova’ should 
have opened with such a piece as “‘ Don Quixote,” in 
which it is difficult to say which is the poorer stuff, 
the music or the ballet. Fortunately, she is to be 
with us for a month; and so there should be ample 
occasion, by a change of programme, for her appear- 
ance at her very best. 


“THE CLAIMANT,” AT THE QUEEN'S. 


To see so able a manager as Mr. Basil Dean and so 
competent an actress as Miss Fay Compton con- 
descending to the old-fashioned romantics of “‘ The 
Claimant ’’ would be a pathetic spectacle if it were 
not a humorous one ; for, after all, it may be doubted 
whether there is much money in M. F. Watts’s play, 

[Continued om page 504. 





dancers. Lydia Kyasht, 
Karsavina, Lopokova, 
Tchernicheva and the 
Romanovs have all 
been popular, each in 
her own way. But none 
has won quite that 
place in the heart of 
the British public that 
Pavlova captured so 
many years ago, and 
































THE UNITED STATES WORLD-FLIERS IN 
SUPPLY OF SHELL AVIATION SPIRIT 


their 


and Greenland. 


market under Beerbohm Tree’s management, will be 
delighted to hear of the big success he has just made 
at the Savoy as a sort of modern Pecksniff in the new 
comedy ‘“ The Sport of Kings.’’ Years ago it used 
to be Mr. Henry Arthur Jones who showed up the 
(alleged) hypocrisy of the Puritan; witness “ Saints 
and Sinners,’’ “‘ The Crusaders,” and ‘“ The Triumph 
of the Philistines.’’ Now it is lan Hay’s turn to baste 
them, and he does it well and amusingly enough ; 
in the way, though, of farce rather than of comedy. 
The canting and wealthy old humbug who is made to 


ICELAND: TAKING IN A 
AT REYKJAVIK. 


The U.S. world-fliers took part in the Defence Day parade at Washington on 
September 12, before beginning their final flight across the continent back to 
starting - point at Seattle. They left Reykjavik, after some weeks’ stay, 


on August 21. Supplies of Shell Aviation spirit had been deposited for them ous and splendid a 
at many points on their route round the world—namely, Rangoon, Akyab, Cal- partner as Mordkin, 
cutta, Delhi, Allahabad, Mooltan, Karachi, Bushire, Charbar, Bandarabbas, appears scarcely less 


Baghdad, Aleppo, Konia, San Stefano, and Constantinople, as well as in Iceland 
{Photograph by Iceland Moving Pictures, Lid.) 


has retained ever since. 
There is something 
exquisite and _ lyrical 
in Pavlova’s dancing, 
which, seen at its best 
when she had so fam- 


alluring and entrancing 
now that she is, as it 
were, a soloist. ‘Don Quixote,” 
the two-act ballet (invented by her 














new partner, M. Novikov) in which 
she is making her reappearance at 
Covent Garden, is not the most 
suitable vehicle for the display of 
Anna Pavlova’s genius. But such 
opportunities as it gives the great 
dancer, particularly the moonlit 
dream scene, she seizes with in- 
comparable art. And, of course, she 


THE WINNER OF THE ST. LEGER: THE 
(B. CARSLAKE UP) BEING LED IN BY HIS TRAINER, MR. R. DAWSON, 


AGA KHAN’S SALMON TROUT 


AFTER THE RACE. 


Salmon Trout, which started at 6 to 1 against, won the St. Leger at Doncaster on 

September 10 by two lengths from Santorb, with Polyphontes, the favourite, third. 

On page 522 of this number we give an interesting old wood-cut, showing the finish 

of the St. Leger of 82 years ago, reproduced from “ The Illustrated London News” of 
September 17, 1842.—{Pholograph by Farringdon Photo, Co.) 



























cutest 
dodges it.” 
















RONUK, LTD., PORTSLADE, 








‘And what's that agile little acrobat 
at the end of your pole, my dear?” 


“The Popular. Floor Brush— 
thing out— Dirt never 





POPULAR FLOOR BRUSH. 


Ronuk—for good reasons—is a houschold word, 
and the ‘ Popular’ Floor Brush is a Ronuk production. 
It brushes—it polishes—with effortless ease. It is 
so built that at a touch it sidles round chair legs, 
— under the furniture that cannot be moved, 
climbs the skirting—behaves, in short, like a live thing, 


Price complete with handle, 8/6 
Dirt never dodges it! 


SUSSEX. 


BOOKLET 
FREE 


McCall & Co.. Lid. 
18. St. George's House, 
£.C 3. 
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OxTongues 


Unequalled for flavour 
andtenderness 
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THE NAME “PAYSANDU” GUARANTEES THE QUALITY 
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GARDEN | 
DEVELOPMENT 


T. GEOFFREY W. HENSLOW, 





MA., F.R.H.S., 


Author of “Garden Construction,” etc. 








Every gardener's Guide to garden alterations, 
garden development, 


garden maintenance. 


garden improvement, 
Advice from experience. 
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- BULLOCH, LADE — 
Scotch Whisky 
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The original, exclusive, old fashioned ‘‘B.L.” 
blended by Bulloch, Lade and possessing a peculiarly char- 
acteristic Highland and Hebridean bouquet. A Whisky 
of pre-war quality and superior strength (25 u.p. }—-well 
favoured by those who know, who really know, whisky : 
costing 15/- per bottle, yet not costly, for each bottle 
yields more glasses—with richer contentment in every glass. 


“B.L.” Gold Label Extra Special Scotch Whisky is obtainable at 15]/- per bottle, from 
leading wine merchants of London and the Provinces, including (in London) the follow- 
ing stores: John Barker & Co. Ltd., Civil Service Supply Association Ltd., Herrods Ltd., 
Selfridge & Co. Ltd., Wm, Whiteley Ltd., Gapps Ltd., Victoria Wine Company and 
at Hotels, Restaurants, etc. 


BULLOCH, LADE & CO. LTD. 
GLASGOW. LONDON, 














‘THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR. _ 


Low-pressure tyres and front- 
wheel braking are to be the two 
outstanding developments of the 
forthcoming Motor Show. As we already know all 
about these, I think we may take it as read that there 


The Motor 
Show. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON 





to a point which means that at reasonably high car 
speeds the motor has to turn so fast that it is fussy 
The “ fourteen "’ 
push a higher gear, and so the revolutions at high 


certainly scores in this, that it can 
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On my 
have certainly 


advice they 
done very 


bought 
well 


Morris-C« wley s, 


which 


The other day the 
head of the sales department told me that he had had 
a report from a provincial representative which showed 





road speeds can be kept within the comfortable that the running cost of his car, taken over three 

margin. It is the last couple of hundred revolutions months, had worked out at 2°08d. per mile. I asked 

that make all the difference. Personally, | welcome for the figures, and here they are 
the tendency, for, though I am f a < 
very fond of the modern high- Interest on capital at 4 per cent. I 15 oO 
efficiency engine, I realise its limita- Depreciation on 4 years’ basis - 8 15 © 
tions and think it will be all to the Tax and driving license - - 3 #13 #1 
good ot motoring generally when we Garage - - - - 3 5 oO 
get our power more from generous Petrol (114 gals.) - - - 10 15 10 
cylinder capacity than from ultra- Oil - - - - . .» ££  g 
efficiency Repairs and replacements - «© wt 8 


Running Costs 


of Cars. 
is: What does it 
cost per mile to 


run asmall car ? As 
a rule, the answer 
I give is that it all 
depends. There are 








WITH MR. F. W. SHORLAND, SALES 
THE NEW 10-23-H.P. TALBOT SPORTS 


will be no startling novelties. Extra refinement in 
detail we shall see, no doubt. Also, I expect to find 
that there is a distinct tendency to give us bigger 
engines in the smaller car classes. Already several 
leading firms who have specialised in “tens”’ or 

eleven-point-nines "’ have gone one bigger by making 
cars of about 14-h.p. rating, and this movement is 
likely to spread. The smaller engines no doubt do 
their work excellently well, but there is no getting 
away from the fact that when they begin to lose their 
tune they give rise to the wish that the driver had 
just a little horse-power in reserve. That is the trouble 
about the small motor—that it has no reserve of 
power, and unless it is kept up to concert pitch: it 
does not “ deliver the goods.’’ Another drawback oi 
the small motor is that when it is installed in a full- 
sized car it has to be geared down at the road wheels 


MANAGER, AT THE WHEEL: 
MODEL. 


This car has been entered for numerous hill-climbs and speed trials, organised by the 
various automobile clubs in the South of England. 


so many factors 
which affect the 
cost of running a 
car that it is virtu- 
ally impossible to 
lay down any de- 
finite figure for any type of car. If 
we take the light car class, to which 
the question most often refers, I 
should say that, given average luck, 
a running cost of about fivepence per 
mile ought to be near the mark. I 
often hear of people who say they do 
much better than that, but, as a 
rule, their figures do not bear out 
their ideas of what the car is costing 
them ; there is almost always some- 
thing forgotten or not allowed on the 
schedule. I have an excellent case 
in point before me as I write. A 
year or so ago I was asked to re- 
commend a make of car for the use 
of the travellers of a large concern. 


Apart from the directions I have 
noted I do not think we can look 
forward to any striking departures. 


Total {431 13 7 


Mileage was 3400, and at this the figure per mile does 
work out at 208d. But it is totally misleading, 
because it fails to take note of depreciation of tyres, 


which is quite a different thing from depreciation of 
(Continued overieas. 


One of the ques- 
tions Iam most 
frequently asked 

















FOR USE IN SOUTH AFRICA: A FIVE-SEATER DODGE BROS. TOURING 

CAR SUPPLIED BY DODGE BROS. (BRITAIN), LTD., TO MAJOR INSKIP 

The car has a standard English body, but is fitted with Michelin disc wheels and comfort 

cord tyres in place of standard wooden artillery wheels and 32-in. by 4-in. cord tyres 

All the other equipment is standard, and includes automatic windscreen-wiper, driving 

mirror, licence-holder, eight-day clock, six-panel rear windscreen, folding luggage grid, 
and oil-retaining spring gaiters 
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Write to-day 
for our Special 
Booklet of 
Hous 
Linen and 
Curtatns 
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Leather Coats for on 4 

Motoring wear, iw) 
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Motoring Coat made in oe? 44 
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sleeves and novel patch H fy 

pockets. In Tan and 2 Ady 
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Smart Motor Coat in finest s x YA 
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out check fleece. Sleeves | f (4379 

fitted with wind cuffs. Collar by & 

and cuffs smartly trimmed + j 

fine quality American ey %, 
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WEMBLEY §% 


THE 
GREATEST OF ALL EXHIBITIONS 
THe LANCHESTER MOTOR Co., Ltp., 


are exhibiting in the Palace of Engineering 
Motor Section, one of the new 21 h.p. six- 
cylinder Lanchester Chassis, described by the 
best known authorities as being one of the 


finest examples of Automobile Engineering 
in the World. Ask for particulars. 
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21 hp. 6-ceylinder Lanchester Chassis 


THE LANCHESTER MOTOR Co., Ltd. 
Armourer Mills, 8, Deansgate, %. New Bond Street, 
Birmingham. Manchester London, W. 


LET A BRITISH CAR REFLECT YOUR PRIDE OF OWNERSHIP 
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CA chip of the old block 


HE new 20 h.p. 6-cylinder Buick is an exact replica 

on a small scale of the famous big Buick Six. It 
may be relied on to show the family qualities of power, 
stamina, dependability and distinguished appearance. 

The FOUR-WHEEL BRAKES give added 
security, while the new LOW-PRESSURE TYRES 
insure increased comfort. These new tyres, chosen 
by Buick engineers after exhaustive tests with every 
kind of tyre, materially reduce the vibration of the 
car mechanism and thereby add to its life. 


And look at the Price! 


Chassis «._ -- £295 
2-seater with dickey we $395 
S-seater “ Majestic” Tourer «=. £395 
4-seater Coupé we wwe we SOO 
5-seater Saloon £525 


Landaulette (English Coachwork)... £575 


The above prices and free delivery apply in Great Britain and Ulster only. 


Prices of the new 27 h.p. models on application. 


Write for the name of your local Buick Dealer, who will gladly give 
you full particulars and a demonstration. 





? 
ODT OF GENERAL 


GENERAL MOTORS LTD. 
THE HYDE, HENDON, N.W.9. 
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Continued.| 


the car and cannot be included in that, nor does it allow 
for the cost of insurance. Furthermore, the allow- 








R.A.C. and the A.A. do their best to ensure that it must be conceded that this is about all we can ask 
things should be as they ought. The system followed in reason. Further than this, every complaint made 


ance of 4 per cent. on capital is not enough, but it by the A.A., for example, is that every hotel on its to the Association by one of its members is investigated 


is not so low as to have any serious 
effect on cost per mile, so we will 
let it pass. Now, taking the life of 
a set of tyres at 10,000 miles— 
which is quite generous enough— 
at the present cost this would add, 
roughly, ‘45d. per mile, while in- 
surance again will account for 
another ‘25d. This brings our run- 
ning cost figure up to 2°78d. per 
mile—a rather different figure.- It 
is very low still, but this car has 
been lucky. Apparently it has not 
had to visit the repairer for any 
thing that matters, since the item 
under this head represents mainly 
a new carburetter jet to aid economy, 
a new set of plugs, and two small 
tyre repairs, as well as new lamp 
bulbs. It seems clear that the 
figures show the absolute minimum 
of running cost, and the experienced 
car-owner will easily gather that 
there are many other ways of spend- 
ing money to keep the car going 
than those set forth above. Taking 
the year right round, I am confident 
my own estimate is not far out, 
assuming an average mileage per 
annum of something like five 
thousand miles, which is a very 
usual one where the car is used 
mainly for week-end and holiday 
trips. 

“ Listed ’’ 

Hotels. 


A great deal 
of abuse is 
sometimes 
levelled at the motoring organisa- 
tions on account of their alleged 
neglect to keep the managements 
of “‘listed’’ and recommended 
hotels up to the mark. I quite 
agree that very often these estab- 


at once, and where it is found that 











a serious complaint is well founded 
the hotel in question is removed 
from the list. If motorists, whether 
members or not, would bring their 
complaints before the organisation 
on whose list the hotel figures, 
instead of writing letters to the 
motoring journals, their protests 
would have much more effect. 


ANew Car trying the 
Polish. Bromhead car 
polish, which seems to be quite 
the best thing of its kind so far. 
Unlike the previous ‘ best,’’ the 
Bromhead is a single compound 
polish. That is, one does not have 
to go over the car with a cleaning 
compound first and apply the wax 
after. After the car is washed, the 
Bromhead wax is applied with a 
soft cloth and then polished with 
a clean duster. It removes all rain 
spots and blemishes, and brings 
up the surface like new. Rain does 
not affect it, and mud and dust can 
be simply wiped off without scratch- 
ing the varnish. It is a really good 
thing. 
An American 
correspondent 
writes me to 
say he has found an infallible way 


To Remove 
Tar Stains. 








of removing tar spots from coach- 


A PIONEER OF PHOTOGRAPHY COMMEMORATED BY THE ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC society:  WOFrk- Be ge that noes = . 
A BRONZE PORTRAIT OF MR. W. H. FOX TALBOT UNVEILED AT THE OPENING OF THE  ‘*™Care@ with common tard, whic 


ANNUAL EXHIBITION. 
After the opening of the sixty-ninth annual exhibition of the Royal Photographic Society, at 35, Russell Square, 
on September 13, Dr. G. H. Rodman unveiled in the library a bronze portrait of Mr. W. H. Fox Talbot, who 
was one of the pioneers of photography, and invented a process of obtaining positives from negatives. The 


should be left on for half an hour, 
and then carefully wiped off with 
a soft rag, the tar will come with 
it, and will not leave a trace. If 











> portrait is the work of Mr. George Hawkings and his son, Mr. F. J. Hawkings. the tar has had time to become set 
lishments leave a good deal to be Photograph by Courtesy of the Royal Photographic Seciaty and hard, the car should be stood out 
desired in their standard of comfort, ; j in the sun for long enough to soften 
cooking, and cleanliness; but, after all, if such an list is slept in at least once in the year by one of the the tar, and the lard then applied. It seems all right, 
hotel is the best in a particular town, I do not see assistant road managers. It is not often, I agree; but what is one to do in a climate like this, where 
where the alternative is. I do know that both the but when the many hundreds of hotels listed are realised there apparently is no sun? WwW. W. 
| _—nenS ae 





Special Notice! 
WEMBLEY. 


An experienced Professional 
Nurse is always in attendance 
at Benger’'s Food Stand. The 
public are cordially invited to 
avail themselves of the free 
advice in the preparation, etc., 
of Benger’s Food for Infants, 
Invalids and the Aged. 


Direction.—Enter the Palace of 
Industry by the Gate of Plenty, 
opposite Australia The Food 
Section is om the left. Ask for 
Benger's Food Stand. The demon- 
mrators are thete to advise and help, 
and not to seil. 


health worried ? 


Those who do not enjoy 
robust health are recommended 


to Benger’s Food. 


It gives digestive rest with full 
nourishment. Doctors agree that this 
in itself is one of the finest nerve 
restoratives. 


Food 


tr INFANTS, 
INVALIDS @ me AGED. 





BENGER’S FOOD, LTD. 





Orter Works, 


MANCHESTER. 
SYONRY (u.6.W.): 157, Pits Se. Care Tows (84): PO. Bos WR New Yore (0 4...); 00 Beckman & 











THE SECRET OF HEALTH | 


The first step—and the most important— 
towards securing what is more precious than gold 
is perfect action of the millions of in the skin 
with which our bodies are covered, The pores are 
nature's provision for discharge of -laden 
matter and worn-out tissue, the elimination of 3 
which is absolutely essential to perfect health. 5 
There is no better means of keeping the pores open 3 
and cleansed of impurities than by regular use of 
Thermal (Hot-Air and Vapour) Baths. Soap and = 
Water cleanse the outer surface of the skin only. 
il Baths stimulate the pores into vigorous, = 
healthful action, increase the circulation, tone up 
the entire system, and produce that delightful 
feeling of invigorated health and buoyancy. 
Physicians recommend 


FOOT'’S 
BATH CABINET 


for the ae Se ge and cure of Colds, Influenza, 
Rheumatism, Liver and Kidney Complaints, Skin 
a em Every form of Thermai Bath (plain, 
icated, or perfumed) can be enjoyed privately 
in one’s own room. Foot'’s Cabinet possesses 
severe) exclusive advantages. 


Write for Bath Book B?. 


J. FOOT & SON, Ltd., 
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(Dept. 87), 168, Gt. Portiand St., London,W.! 
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TO VISITORS from OVERSEAS 
and the PROVINCES. 


WHEN YOU ARE AT WEMBLEY 


Visit the BIG SIX KIOSK, 


in the main Avenue, between the Palace of Industry and the Palace of 
Engineering (opposite Stephenson's Gate). 








There you will always find— 
THE ILLUSTRATED ; EVE—The Lady’s Pictorial 
LONDON NEWS THE ILLUSTRATED 
THE SPHERE SPORTING & DRAMATIC 
THE SKETCH NEWS 
THE TATLER | THE MAGPIE 


There are also novelties which you can purchase as a Souvenir of thie 


BRITISH EMPIRE EXHIBITION. 
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, USE "“BAL- LON - ETTES, LEY 
» AND —_— 
FORGET BAD 
ROADS 
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STANDARD BRITISH LOW- PRESSURE CORD TYRE 


CAN BE NOW SUPPLIED FROM STOCK TO FIT ALL MAKES OF CARS— 
LARGE AND SMALL-—AS FOLLOWS: 















































Size of ordi Bel-lea-ctte si e : H i : sizes i 

"Ses 7 | tecoremond| Core. | Tab. | ind | whoa, |S Sc” Pi tcrmced| Cove, | Tabe. | Wheel | Wheat 

oa ae £ a ies....4 Bree « d. | oe s. ) os! aé@ we 

‘ 650 x 65 | | 760 x 90 | 4 sted. 

| 700 * 80 715 x 115/3.2.3| 11.9/1.6.3] 13.6] 810 x 90 | 775 x 14) 4.16.0] 14.01.12.0 16.6 

700 * 85 | 30x 3% | 6 wade 

| 26 x 3 765 x 105 | 18.3 
710 x 90 815 x 105 | 

28 x 3} | 730 x 130/3.13.0| 13.0/1.6.3| 13.6] 815 x 120| 80x 100|6.3.6/| 16.02.6.61.2.0 
30 x 34 820 * 120 | 

760 x 90 The % 165 fits existing rims 

895 x 135 | 895 x 16519.15.4) 18.5 ane nes corso soi 




















THE 31 x 440 BAL-LON-ETTE. 


Prices:— Cover, £2 13 0; Tube, 9/6. 
made to ft the wheels of cars using 30 X 3} and 30 X 4 tyres, but these tyves are adviced f or use on 
without expensive alterations to hub fittings. For other cars we recommend motorists to fit our 730 x 


14 Days’ 


Ford care as new 


Thie tyre has been 
% 130 tyre and wheel 


wheels cannot be 


Real Advantages 


No other tyre gives such com- 








What users say. 


SLATE fortable riding, because the thoroughly, and find _very satisfactory. is un- 

COMFORT “ BAL-LON-ETTE” gives abso- ff oe . way eaten Gteras in comfort. They soould 
lute freedom from bumps. i ee el] oa an Se on delightfully A Re a 

LONGER LIFE Vibration and shock are completely throughout.”—J. J. T., Baldock, 13's'24 

FOR THE CAR absorbed by the “ BAL-LON- One from the Trade. 


“A member of the trade has fitted Bal-lon-ette tyres to his 
jowett car and speaks highly of their reliability and comfort 
io evident wear after 4000 miles of roads in in Devon, Cornwall, 

and the North Country. Petrol consumption is 47 m.p.g., and 
the road holding is excellent.”"—Motor Trader, 20'8'24. 


ETTE,” and consequently the 
chassis and body are protected 
from undue strain. 


In order to convince you of the 
superiority of “ Bal-lon-ette” low- 


WEREASE OF © The “ BAL-LON-ETTE” enables 
AVERAGE SPEED even the lightest of light cars to be , a fn = en — ete 
driven in perfect comfort at 40 pressure tyres over ordinary matted indeed. "Real! bad roads are now taken with speed 
ease qui 


miles per hour over the worst roads, 

The large contact of surface area 

does away with the possibility of 

skidding. 

LESS COST PER THE ‘‘BAL-LON-ETTE’’ 

MILE LASTS LONGER THAN THE 
ORDINARY TYRE. 


All these Advantages are gained 


WITHOUT When loaded, the height of the 
CAUSING THE “ BAL-LON-ETTE” is the same 
CAR TO “ORAG” as that of the ordinary tyre which 
it replaces, because the larger 
section of the tyre is equalised by 
a smaller wheel. The effect of a 
larger surface contact is counter- 
balanced by the ease and rapidity 

with which the tyre flexes. 
WITH A LOWER The “ BAL-LON-ETTE”’ yields 
exactly to the shape of the road 
over any inequality, so that the 
wheels revolve with the least 
sible loss of engine power 
between the tyre and the road. 


; ft Bal-lonvette tyres if they realised the ‘greater riding comfort 
tyres we will sell you a set com- —_ obtained" §)" London, 9424 
5,000 Milee—Ne Sien of Wear. 


plete with wheels to fit your eek ns mi pe Sal Tn 
. tly im - +— 

car. If you are not satisfied orcs 

return them to us within 14 days 


and we will refund all your 


climiaated, “vi violent shoe Your -lon-ette = 
— an otherwise excellent car practically perfect.” —B.1 
, Bournemouth, 1/3/24. 


The “ Bal-lon-ette ” Ta 


Specially constructed for use 
with low-pressure tyres, lifts 
from 5} inches to 14} inches 
without adjustment. This 
jack provides the extra lift 
required with low - pressure 
tyres. 


Price (with 
collapsible 


14/-" 








money, charging you only for 
the carriage incurred (if any). 
This is, of course, providing 
they are given fair wear and 
tear and have not been damaged 
by an accident. 











Take your car to- hos to our works, Amagee Mills, Harpenden, or one of our depots— 

172, Great Portiand Street, London, W.1/.; 100, Victoria Street, Bristol; or 38, Grey 

Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne—and have it refitted with BAL-LON-ETTE tyres and wheels 
while you wait; or write for full particulars to: 


ASSOCIATED RUBBER MANUFACTURERS LIMITED 


ALMAGAM MILLS, HARPENDEN. 
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is double-breasted, fitted with storm collar and for 48s. 6d. in several shades. Gabardine raincoat: 

Wihtous and Reactes. cuffs, and fastens simply with a neat buckle. The lined throughout with shot twill, are always indis 
price is guineas, and 5 wuineas secures a useful pensable in the autumn These range from 38s. 6d 

, ; In the new wrap coats for the undercoat of leather to slip beneath an ordinary upwards ; und those who prefer a mackintost 
Fashion Smiles coming season, Dame Fashion coat or waterproof An excellent investment, too, will rejoice to hear that the featherweight aflair 
on Corded Silk has dexterously manipulated in is a double-breasted coat of imitation leather pictured on this page costs only 18s. 6d., and 


a diversity of ways the familiar corded silk of our 
grandmothers’ davs Kibs of different widths 
and panels, inset the reverse Way, ac hieve very 
distinctive striped effects, for in these days 
everything must be striped or checked To 
give the necessary warmth, the coats are lined 
with kasha or supple face-cloth velour. They 
are cut chietly on straight, wrap-over lines, 
or boast the new tan-shaped flounce in front, 
ften carmed out in tur There are many 
fascinating models of this genre to be studied 
at Harrods Knightsbridge, S.W., who are 
responsible for those pictured on page 540. 
Chinchilla coney trims the coat of corded 
black silk at the top, and bands of musquash 
striped with ermine the black face-cloth coat 
with a graceful cape back on the extreme 
left Another captivating model in these salons 
graceful atfair of black satin with a quilted 
tlounce in front shaped hke an open fan 


Sketched on the same page 
are two delightful coats and 
skirts, which must also be 
placed to the credit of Harrods Black crépe 
bouclette trimmed with fur and narrow tapestry 


Autumn Coats 
and Skirts. 





guaranteed waterproof, 





which may be secured weighs no more than 19 02, ! 


Parents are in the midst 
of a whirlwind of shopping 
before the family return t 
school next week, and they must not neglect 
to visit Dickins and Jones's, Regent Street, W 
who have a splendid department devoted t 
the needs of the schoolgirl There are neat 


Schoolgirl 
Fashions 


perfectly tailored coats and skirts in real 
homespun, which will give yeoman service 
obtainable for 5 guineas, fitting girls of four- 
teen to seventeen years; and wrap coats in 
warm corded materials, collared with beaver 
coney, are 54 guineas, in the same sizes, cut 
with useful patch pockets. For the school- 
room, a simple frock in navy-wool marocain 
edged with braid and boasting a tucked apron 
skirt and tiny pocket, is an excellent invest 
ment for 5 guineas. Shoes specially designed 
for growing feet are another important item ; 
and patent Cromwell slippers with large 
buckles range from 16s. 9d., and low-heeled 
box calf shoes for hard wear are 21s. 9d 

sizes 2 to 7 The needs of smaller brothers 
and sisters still in the nursery are studied 


panels expresses one, and scarlet wool repp the with equal care by this firm, and complete 
other, the skirt betmg carried out in harmon- outfits for children and layettes can be ob- 
ising stripes \ distinctive suit for every tained at pleasantly moderate prices. An 
casion in black face-cloth trimmed with illustrated brochure giving full particulars will 
vhite i n be obtained for 10} guineas, be sent on application. 
inal uly checked tweed vats and skirts are 
) guineas immed with uifion. For sports : . Just now, women are con- 
wear there are some distinctive tunic suits in - Novelties of tinually lamenting the red- 
bouclett r 8 guineas, the tunic cut in the the Week. ness and hardness of their 
fashionable Russian length, and checked tweed complexions, resulting from strenuous holidays 
ats d skirts bound with suéde are obtain- j An excellent bleaching crearh, which will 
ble for the same amount mls SO quickly remove this unbecoming tint, can be 
} obtained for 3s., and the same price secures 
, Motoring is a distinctly \O a pasteurised cream which cleanses, freshens, 
Motoring Coats hilly pastime unless one is and gives a soft resiliency to the most 
and Wraps. well wrapped up, and every Fine October days ave ideal for motoring provided one is well hardened skin. On application to this paper 
ardent motorist will revel in the cosy fleece protected from the wind, and here are two practical wraps from I shall be pleased to give the name and 
lined leather coat portrayed on the right. Gamage's, Holborn, E.¢ On the right is a fleece-lined coat of tan address where these useful preparations may 
which hails from Gamage’s, Holborn, E.C. It chrome leather, and on the left reliable featherweight mackintosh. be obtained. 








SUPERLATIVELY GOOD 
and BRITISH 


iSK Pa aa ie ora GARAGE 
your HG S ot FOR IT. 


CLEANS and POLISHES INSTANTANEOUSLY 
PRESERVES THE COACHWORK. 








Proprietors and Manufacturers : 


PURE WAX PRODUCTS, LTD., WEMBLEY. 








“Just a bundle of nerves,” 
a common expression, 
which often means that 
life is hardly worth living. 
Depressed — melancholy — no 
appetite—sleepless—no 
energy. If that be your con- 


dition take Cassell's Tablets. 
They will put you right. 


Testimony from Mr. Albert Turner. 


Mr. Albert Turner, The Green, Hersham, 
Walton-on-Thames, Surrey, says I had been 

















. ailing for ten years and was just a bundle of 
nerves, with no spirit or energy I was so 
TAKE TWO AT BEDTIME depressed that I was afraid to be left alone, 
and note how well you sleep, and and suffered terribly from sleeplessness. I would 
how refreshed and rod, ae = drop off to sleep when I got into bed, but in 
. half-an-hour I would wake again, and afterwards 
; be awake for hours. For years I was like this 

"“e tyv7ie@ cere Hh eredy for 
eo Kidney and during the whole time was taking medicine 
Greshdewe ‘Merve Palas Weakness of one kind or another, but nothing did me any 
Newritis Headache Children's good Then I obtained Cassell’s Tablets, and I 
Indige Pale ca believe they saved my life I soon began to 





improve, and now I think I must be the fittest 


Special Vv Jaable | far Nersing Mothers 
ae rt Pe ond and healthiest man in the world.’ 


Dering the Critical Perieds of Life. 


Dr. Cassell’ 
ne rca 3 T ablets 
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“A Healthy Whisky.” 





A Very Old and Character- 
istic Blend of Scots Whiskies. 








30° U.P. at 156/- per Case. 
24° U.P. ,, 168/- 


Patd 
(Cash with Order.) 


James McCreadie & Co., Lid. 


29, Waterloo Street, GLASGOW. 


a ——« Established 1894 


” ” 








——e Carriage 













Agents Abroad Wanted where not Represented. 


Obtained Direct 
Above Address. 
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The Ubiquity of ENO 








A WORLD-FAMED EMPIRE VIEW—GIBRALTAR 


ROM its very earliest days 
the importance of ENO’'s 
“Fruit Salt” as a_ natural 
aid to health was recognised as 
too great for it to be confined to 
any one locality; and its fame 
It travelled 
across the sea, across the Empire, 


Was quickly S] yread. 


across the five continents. 


To-day ENO's “ Fruit Salt” 


has pride of place as the Empire's 


health drink. The morning ‘dash’ 
of ENO has become a daily 
ordinance with Britons the world 
over. 


There is no circumstance of 
climate or season, of occupation 
or physique, which does not render 
essential this golden rule of health: 
a glass of water, first thing 
every morning, sparkling with a 


‘dash’ of ENO’s” “ Fruit. Salt.” 


Note this of ENO: that it is impervious to climate, unvarying the world 


Ver ih every deélali ¢ 


composition. 


The ENO that London knox 


, 7 <: , . ryt 2 . , 
“he EN OY “ial 18 RHOWN WM Cape Town aud ( iculta S vanevy a nd O7eTra 


Leone. And wherever men go, at 


); 


me or abroad, they find that only t 
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Visitors to the British Empire Exhibition are cordially invited 


til at the ENO Kio 


NV / Kings Way West 
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The 


23-60 h.p. 


HAT kind of performance expected from 
a car of very high price you can get in the 
23-60 Vauxhall at a saving of a considerable 
sum. 
Unique in design, the one big four-cylindered 


car that has fully developed the advantages of 


its type by its balanced engine and super- 
excellent ‘orkmanship he 22-60 V; hall 1: 
xcellent workmanship, the 23-60 Vauxhall is 
‘ representative of the very best of road per- 
formances for cars of any size or type.”’’ 

The Vauxhall fovr-wheel braking system, 
again, is an advance on anything presented 


GRI 


LONDON AGENT 


Frere eee eee 


SHAW & KILBUR) 


VAUXHALL | 


hitherto. You have four-wheel braking by 
simple cable-operated front brakes linked up 
with the famed Vauxhall transmission brake ; 
you have an independent brake for the rear 
wheels only : you have thus two sets of brakes 
for two sets of brake-drums, and by alternately 
using them the risk of over-heating the drum 
on very long, steep hills is avoided. 

Buy no big car of the test class before you have 
investigated the merits of the 23-60 Vauxhall. 
We invite you to ask for a trial drive and all 
iniormation. 
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The Major” 


He knows 
CAVAN DER’S are right, and 


Cavander's maintain — that 
Bronze Powder and Printer’s 
Ink are best not inhaled. 
Cavander’s roll the matured, 
golden Virginia Leaf in pure 
Ribbed Rice paper, uncon- 
taminated with Bronze Powder 
or Printer’s Ink. 


Cavander’s say-don't smoke Ink- 


smoke 


Cavander’'s 


‘Army Club— 


Cigarettes 
Lee 


Free from the contamination of 
Printer’s Ink and Bronze Powder 


SANDHURST SIZE, 


20 for 1/- 


OXFORD AND 
CAMBRIDGE SIZES, 


20 for 1/3 


Cav anders Limited, Manchester and London. 


The Firm of Three Centuries. Established 1775. 














































































































wars Tite ‘nal 
Burberry . 4 
. Trade Mark de 
\ Mi del 


BURBERRY 
OVERCOATS 


For whatever purpose an Overcoat or 
Weatherproof is needed, Burberrys can 
supply the ideal model from their stock of 


TEN THOUSAND COATS 


of every conceivable texture, ranging from 
the lightest Weatherproofs to the thickest 
Blizzard-proof Travel Coats. 


BURBERRY OVERCOATS 


made in exclusive Burberry-proofed cloths, 
are the finest protectors avail ible. The dis- 
comforts of the wettest or the coldest day are 
completely neutralised by the staunch secur- 
ity and luxurious warmth that they provide. 








Catalogue of Models and Patterns Post Free 


BURBERRYS s8\toxoos 


BD. MALESHERBES PARIS; AND APPOINTED PROVINCI/ L AGENTS 
Burberrys Ltd 





THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, Sepr. 20 
THE PLAYHOUSES. (Continued from page 554 “PRIMROSE.” AT JHE WINTER GARDEN. cutti But doubth by this time the curtain 
: “i falls promptly at eleven o'clock; in which case our 
advice to all who want to spend a jolly evening is, 


ew musical comedy at the inter Garden 
ought » do well, if sprightly musi pretty 
. " Be s — iss ‘ Pri gee 

of Miss Heather Th ’ ind the © sure you @°.’t miss rimrose |! 





Leslie Henson count for anything 
and shapely Miss Dorothy Dick 





On September 10 the Italian Ministry of Education 

nnounced that Dr. di Martino Fusco had been interro- 

ted at Naples, and that apparently he had not found 

codices of Livy, but only data relative to them. 

contradicted the statements attributed to him in 
ipziger Tageblatt.”’ 


it would be the mere 
letely filled 
Margery 
uises - 


spiritualist 


We have pleasure in announcing that H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales has graciously accepted the invi- 
tatior President, Sir Harold Bowden, and 
‘ommittee ot the Motor and Cycle Trades’ Benevolent 

nd to be present at the Annua] Banquet of the 

1 to be held at the Connaught Rooms, on 

lay, the 18th November A record subscription 

list is expected, Sir Harold Bowden opening it witha 

onati ol 1000, We believe that this is the first 

time t ta similar function in connection with either 

of the two trades has been honoured by the presence 
of rovalty. 





VARIETIES 5 

for LADIES,GENTS | 

CHILDRENS. BOOTS & ¢ 

SHOES in ALL POPULAR SHADES ( 

ere Z 

STOCKED BY THE LEADING ¢ 
BOOT SHOPS, DRAPERS. OUTFITTERSa: 7 





j 219/2 29 Shaft abury mw nue, W.C C.2 | 











Mrs. Brown 1G--2e-cpome Wf 
‘i. ah } vey ; 
_ of Lager 


The : {nnn ¢" 








Oakey Si WELLINGTON. 
Knife Polish 


Jriginal Prey aration for Cleam ar ’olishing Cutlery 
el, I — iy ticles Sold anister 
ot Ir rT Vv T &c 
and Black Lead Mills, | ion, ©.B. 4 





| 
|READ AND KEEP 


“The Sketch” 








~ 
Every Wednesday, 
ONE SHILLING, 


FAMED FOR OVER 
50 YEARS 
G] ING cuny L/éatinat chemists. 
; : 





L London { For cleaning Silver, Electro Pla 


ager \Goddards 


The only Lager Beer supplied to the British Empire Exhibition Plate Powder 


: 7 se = - | 3 Sold everywhere 6° 26 & 44 


% Goddard & Sent, Station Street, Lewester 








